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A STUDY OF CALVIN’S CONCEPT OF 
SACRAMENT 


ARIE R. BROUWER 


INTRODUCTION 


Whenever one discusses the theology of Calvin, either in circles where 
the Reformer is famous or infamous, he will not have talked long before 
the concept of sacrament is raised on one side or the other. It is this doc- 
trine of Calvin that we have attempted to assess in this paper. Since we 
are not dealing with the whole of Calvin’s theology or even with all that 
he has written on the sacraments we must begin by clearly delimiting our 
subject. We are not treating Calvin’s concept of the sacraments but 
rather of sacrament—in the singular. Accordingly we will not separately 
consider his view of baptism or of the Lord’s Supper since each of these 
topics, per se, falls outside of the assigned subject. This is not to say that 
we have in any way failed to reckon with them; but since his views on 
the respective sacraments are not only interrelated one with another, but 
also with the over-arching concept of sacrament in general, we have dealt 
with them by weaving them in and out of the larger concept in order to 
adequately present it. 


We would also call attention to the captions presented in the body of 
the article. Anyone familiar with the Institutes will remember that the 
Reformer deals with the doctrine of the sacraments near the end of the 
work; in fact all that follows that treatment is a short chapter on civil 
government. Even though we would not attribute a ‘‘system’” to Calvin, 
and here we agree with recent Calvin scholarship, yet we believe that the 
above-mentioned fact has some significance for a treatment of our subject. 
Accordingly we have attempted to set the concept in its theological per- 
spective. That the realities which these doctrines represent act in the sac- 
raments is true, but more precisely it is the sacraments which have their 
existence in them. We do not attempt to give a compendious treatment 
of each of the doctrines cited, but only to show their significance for and 
contribution to an adequate understanding of the concept under discus- 
sion, If it is even partially true that the form in which Calvin presents his 
thought is important for the understanding of the substance,? then we 

1See Wilhelm Niesel, The Theology of Calvin (Philadelphia: The Westminster 


Press, 1956), p. 11. 
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believe that a method such as that adopted here is best able to present 
Calvin’s thought on his concept of sacrament. 


In our study of Calvin we have been impressed by the fact that while 
so much of his doctrine was set forth in controversy, it is not correspond- 
ingly distorted. The questions at issue naturally determined, to a degree, 
his points of emphasis, but they served chiefly to drive him ever back to 
the Bible for a sound exegetical confirmation of his doctrine. This is most 
evident in the controversies concerning the Lord’s Supper in which so 
much of his concept of sacrament is expounded and elucidated. He seldom 
allows the opposition to be the chief consideration but rather develops his 
own doctrine. In this we again follow Calvin. Within the limits of this 
paper we cannot deal with the differences among the Reformers or criti- 
cize the view of Calvin. We only attempt a sympathetic exposition with 
a view to enabling the reader to see the richness and many-sided emphasis 
of the great Genevan’s concept. In contemporary Calvinism, the sacrament 
often seems to lack the glorious mystery which we find in Calvin and to 
be only a barren rite; in Calvin there is ecstasy and drama—trapture and 
rhapsody! 


THE LIMITS OF THE CONCEPT 


A sacrament can only be instituted by an act of God which makes 
“divine mysteries lurk under things that are in themselves quite abject.’* 
This sign of the divine mystery is designed to raise man’s mind; there 
must be a way in which man can lay hold of the Divine, and in order to 
protect him from making self-centered conceptions, God provides him 
with the sacraments which are God-centered. They are God’s gracious pro- 
vision for our need of an external sign.° 


Calvin begins with a very broad concept of the sacrament. In the first 
part of his discussion he is thinking of the sacraments as being “‘all the 
signs which God ever commanded men to use, that he might make them 
sure and confident of the truth of his promises.” In such an idea of the 
sacraments one may include anything which God uses in a peculiar and 
distinctive way to intensify spiritual feelings and quicken the sense of per- 
sonal relationship to himself. 


The breadth of the concept is accentuated in his discussion of the Old 
Testament sacraments to which the New Testament sacraments are closely 
related, differing primarily in that the former foretold, while the latter 
proclaim the coming of Christ.° In the Old Testament Calvin sees the tree 


2In. 4:19:2; cf. 4:14:18. 
3In. 4:14:18, 19. 

4In. 4:14:18. 
5In, 4:14:20, 26. 
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of life as a sacrament for Adam and Eve, the rainbow for Noah, the fleece 
for Gideon, etc.® 


Precisely at this point, however, he moves from an historical discus- 
sion of the sacraments to a treatment of what he terms, the ordinary sacra- 
ments, by which he means a regulatory sacrament established by God.? 
There is no objection to calling the laying on of hands a sacrament but it 
is not an ordinary sacrament.® If we are to consider a sacrament to be an 
ordinary sacrament it must meet certain requirements. There must be a 
command and promise of the Lord® and a “word of God which promises 
the presence of the Holy Spirit.”"1° Thus there is in Calvin a strong em- 
phasis on the Word as the basis for the sacrament’! which we shall see 
even more clearly when we discuss the perspective of the Word. Only 
two, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, meet these standards’? and all others 
are to be considered as ‘dumb shows” and “‘frivolous.”’*% 


Calvin’s formal attempt at definition** prefaces his discussion of sac- 
rament in the Institutes. To make the definition more comprehensive we 
shall draw from several sources. The first and most important idea is 
“that they may contribute to our faith in God.’’!5 This is accomplished by 
the sacraments being both a testimony of God’s grace and a seal of the 
promises of faith.1* They testify to God’s grace by offering Christ and 
representing the blessings which we enjoy in him, and they seal the prom- 
ises of faith by fortifying and confirming our faith in his Word.17 The 
second major idea, but definitely a secondary one,?* is that we in our turn 
“testify our piety towards him, both before himself, and before angels as 
well as men.””!° From this we can see that Calvin adopts Augustine’s view, 
elaborates on it, and definitely adds to it the idea of the sacrament as a 
seal and not only a sign. 


6In, 4:14:18. 

TIn, 1:14:19. 

SI. 4:14:20; cf. 4:3:11; 4:19:12, 31, 34ff.; see also the “Form of Administering 
the Sacraments,” John Calvin, Tracts Relating to the Reformation, Trans. Henry 
Beveridge. 3 vols. (Edinburgh: Printed for the Calvin Translation Society, 1844), 
Vol. 2, 114ff. Hereafter referred to as Tracts, where the form for marriage is 
also given, although to Calvin it is not a sacrament. 

9In. 4:19:1. 

10]y, 4:19:5. 

11Jy, 4:17:39; Comm. on Ezek. 4:1. 

127n, 4:19:1; Comm. on Heb. 6:2; Mk. 6:12; Jas. 5:15. 

13Comm. on Ezek. 4:1. 

147, 4:14:1. 

15[n, 4:14:13; cf. ‘“Genevan Confession,” John Calvin, Calvin: Theological Treat- 
ises, Trans. and ed. J. K. S. Reid. (Vol. XXII of the Library of Christian Clas- 
sics, ed. John Baillie, Joho T. McNeill, and Henry P. Van Dusen. 26 vols.; 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954). Hereafter referred to as Treatises. 
Article 14. 

16‘The Best Method of Obtaining Concord,” Treatises, p. 325. 

17"“Genevan Confession,” Treatises, Article 14; In. 4:14:8. 

18{m, 4:14:13. 

19Jy, 4:14:1, 13. 








THE THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

As we saw in our discussion of definition, Calvin conceives of a sac- 
rament as a sign established by God and necessarily linked with a promise 
of salvation.?° “‘A sacrament has not a thread to hang upon, if it rests not 
on the sure foundation of the Word of God’’*! and without such it is but 
a “dumb show.” It is always linked with the promise of God,” and it is 
the efficacy of the Word which is produced in the sacrament, wherever 
that Word is spoken or believed.** Indeed the sacraments are said to be 
“appendages of the gospel.’’*5 

Not only do the sacraments depend for their existence on the Word, 
but there is a strong interrelationship of the two. To separate them is “a 
sacrilegious divorce.”*° The “chief part of the sacraments consists in the 
Word and without it they are absolute corruptions,” in fact they are only 
empty sacraments and never truly sacramental.?? The connection is inviola- 
ble and neither one is fully effective by itself.2* Whatever is true of the 
Word is also true of the sacrament,?® and if one is rejected so is the 
other.*° He affirms that ‘‘a sacrament consists of the Word and the exter- 
nal sign’’** and the spoken word may also be considered a sign.*? 


The relationship of Word and sign is further strengthened by being 
one of confirmation. Since we are sinful humans and possess only a weak 
faith we need more than the Word, therefore God has graciously pro- 
vided us with these signs which supplement, enforce, and confirm the 
Word in order that our souls may be better nourished, and sustained in 
faith.8* Their relationship to the Word is akin to that of a seal to a di- 
ploma. The seal, though worthless by itself, lends great and vital impor- 
tance to the diploma. The Word does not need the seal but it is the 
reader of the Word who needs it.** The sacraments then are God’s seals 
on his Word ;*5 in Augustine’s phrase, the sacrament is a “visible word.’’* 


Another important part of the theological perspective is the mystical 
union with Christ, a note which Calvin repeatedly intones: 


24]7y, 4:14:7. 

25“Mutual Consent in Regard to the Sacraments,” Article I, Tracts, Vol. 2, p. 199. 
26“The Necessity of Reforming the Church,” p. 203. 

27Comm. on Is. 6:8. 

28Comm. on Gen. 15:4, 12; 28:13; Ex. 33:19; Acts-2:42; In. 4:14:19. 

29"*Mutual Consent in Regard to the Sacraments,” [b/d., p. 225. 

30Comm. on Gen. 17:14; Is, 7:12. 

31[y, 4:14:4, 

32Comm. on Matt. 28:2. 

33]n, 4: 
34] n, 
35], 
36] yn, 
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“The end of the whole Gospel ministry is that God, the fountain of 
all felicity, communicates Christ to us who are disunited by sin and hence 
ruined, that we may from him enjoy eternal life; that in a word all heav- 
enly treasures be applied to us that they be no less ours than Christ’s him- 
self.” 

“We believe this communication to be (a) mystical, and incomprehen- 
sible to human reason, and (b) spiritual, since it is effected by the Holy 
Spirit; . . . by which he joins us to Christ our Head, not in an imaginary 
way, but most powerfully and truly, so that we become flesh of his flesh 
and bone of his bone, and from his vivifying flesh he transfuses eternal 
life into us.” 

“To effect this union, the Holy Spirit uses a double instrument, the 
preaching of the Word and the administration of the sacraments.”?7 

From this series of statements one may easily infer that the mystical 
union with Christ is of primary importance to Calvin; it colors nearly all 
his thinking. He employs the language and thought of a “substantial 
union,’’’* as may be seen above, but his main thought is that of a “spiritual 
union’’*® “internal, heavenly, and indestructible.” Jean Cadier, in a study 
of Calvin’s teaching on the Lord’s Supper, notes that “an intense mystical 
fervor is revealed in all his pages, a profound love for the person of Jesus 
Christ.”*1 “Let us mark well what this word Christianity meaneth: its 
meaning is to be members of the Son of God !’’4? 

It is this union of which the sacraments are signs. They are given in 
order to illustrate it since it is so mysterious that we can understand it in 
no other way, and even now our minds fail us, but it is chiefly for this 
reason that God instituted the sacraments.4* They are “helps” toward the 
completion of the union in heaven and as such are eschatological signs,* 
as well as seals of the union which we now have with Christ.‘ Their real 
significance lies in the fact that they are a part of and are symbolical of 
the ingrafting into Christ, and the ever more spiritually-united life which 
is lived in him. Here as elsewhere the concept of mystical union looms 
large. Only in this light are the sacraments really understandable. 


37"'Summary of Doctrine Concerning the Ministry of the Word and the Sacraments,” 
Articles I, II, and IV, Treatises, p. 170ff. 

38Comm. on I Cor. 11:24. 

897”, 3:11:10. 

40"'Summary of Doctrine Concerning the Ministry of the Word and the Sacraments,” 
Article V, Ibid. 

41John T. McNeill, The History and Character of Calvinism (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954), p. 218. 

42John Calvin, A Selection of the Most Celebrated Sermons of John Calvin, Min- 
ister of the Gospel, and one of the Principal Leaders in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, (New York: S. & D. A. Forbes, Printers, 1830). Sermon on II Tim. 
2:19; cf. on Titus 1:7-9. Hereafter referred to as Sermons. 

430”, 4:17:1. 

4417, 4:17:33. 

45Comm. on Rom, 6:5; I Cor, 10:15, 11:24, Titus 3:5. 
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Integrally related to the idea of union with Christ is that of the 
Church. In a very real sense the union with Christ is the very basis of the 
Church.** It is by means of the mystical uniting with the body of Christ 
that a person becomes a member of the Church of Christ. This being true 
it is not possible for a believer to be united to Christ, the Head, without 
being bound to the members of that body. ‘‘Unless we cultivate unity with 
the faithful,’’ writes Calvin, ‘“‘we see that we are cut off from Christ.’’47 
To leave the Church except when there is absolutely no other course, 
amounts to a renouncement of eternal salvation.*® It is in this connection 
that we see the importance of the Church for his concept of sacrament. 
Since the sacrament is a sign and seal of our union with Christ it also 
involves the idea of communion with the members of that body. To say 
that the Church is “essentially a Eucharistic fellowship” seems to be an 
over-statement and is somewhat misleading,*® but it is true that in order 
for the sacrament to be properly celebrated it must be done amid the fel- 
lowship of believers. The very nature of the sacrament demands not only 
the presence but also the participation of the congregation.®° It is always 
an act of corporate worship, and consequently the sacramental ministry 
belongs to the church alone.51 When we cannot receive the sacraments 
from the church we ought to go without them since the action of God’s 
grace does not depend on them.*? 
THE IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF THE CONCEPT 


A mete count of the number of pages which Calvin devotes to discus- 
sions of the sacraments would immediately indicate the importance of this 
concept in his thought. The Reformers did not attack the doctrine of the 
Roman Church at this point because they felt that too much importance 
was given to it, but rather they objected to the irrational and superstitious 
views presented by that Church. The importance of the concept of sacra- 
ment in the thinking of Calvin and the other Reformers is historically 
attested by the fact that the rock on which the early Protestant Church 
broke was this doctrine. Agreement was often tantalizingly close, but then 
it would once again elude them. 

Calvin himself felt that the sacrament (especially the Lord’s Supper), 
together with the Word, ought to be the central feature of the worship 
service. As we shall see below, he felt that the Lord’s Supper ought to 
be celebrated quite frequently; as a matter of fact he said some very 
strong things about those who desired or practiced an infrequent ob- 


46Comm. on Titus 3:5; Is. 42:1; et. al. 
47Comm. on Ezek. 13:9. 

48Comm. on Is. 33:24, 49:7. 

49Niesel, op. cit., p. 212. 

50In. 4:17:43. 

517m, 4:15:20. 
527m, 4:15:22. 














servance. In a passage on the importance of baptism he summarized his 
view, which is characteristic also of his thought on the broader concept 
of sacrament, in the following words: ‘We ought to fight even an hun- 
dred times to death for the ceremony itself.’’5? 


His heavy emphasis on the importance of baptism notwithstanding, he 
maintains a moderate view of its necessity. Remembering that the sacra- 
ment is God’s provision for us in our sluggishness, ignorance, and infirmity 
and as such an accommodation of God to our capacity, whereas the Word 
alone ought to be sufficient,®4 he affirms that baptism is not essential to 
salvation.®* In a letter he says that a child’s salvation does not depend upon 
his baptism,°* for the ceremony is only a sign and seal of God’s promise 
to children. Therefore baptism after death is a sinful desecration.** Bap- 
tism is neither necessary to salvation or to the assurance of salvation, but 
useful for both.*s 


There is another side to this problem which is reflected in his words, 
‘‘How much evil has been caused by the dogma, il] expounded, that bap- 
tism is necessary to salvation, few perceive.”** Although “it is absurd to 
speak of salvation as confined to the sign” yet “by neglecting baptism, we 
are excluded from salvation; and in this sense,” he continues, “I acknowl- 
edge that it is necessary.”®° We have seen a similar emphasis in his doc- 
trine of the Church above, and here again we see the remarkable wisdom, 
sagacity and moderation of this man, John Calvin. 


The sacraments, as we have seen, are given to signify a great reality. 
The problem with which we must now deal is the nature of that sign. 
There is much of Calvin’s writing on this point which can lead the casual 
reader into ambivalent ambiguity. The problem centers in the concept of 
the Lord’s Supper, but also has relevance for the sacrament of Baptism; 
most important, in this paper, is the fact that it influences and helps to 
shape the entire concept of sacrament. 

The first thing to consider here is that the signs are symbolical. Calvin 
makes much of this fact, repeatedly making statements to the effect that 
even as the bread nourishes the body, strengthens and supports it, so the 
body of Christ feeds and supports our soul.*t Accordingly we “partake” 
of Jesus Christ who is our ‘‘food of everlasting Life.”®? The true eating 


53Comm. on Acts 8:38. 

54In, 4:14:3, 

55Comm. on M&. 16:16; cf. Jz. 6:53f. 
56A. Hunter, The Teaching of Calvin (Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1950), p. 174. 

57], 4:15:20ff. 

587m, 4:14:14, 17. 

591”, 4:15:20; italics mine. 

60Comm. on Jn. 3:5. 

61[m, 4:14:21. 

62"'Forms of Prayer for the Church,” Tracts, Vol. 2, p. 105f. 
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and drinking of Christ is then a consequence of faith; if we truly com- 
mune with him then his life will enter our souls and become ours just as 
bread gives the body its strength. This symbolism is important also in 
connection with baptism, the water of which is symbolical of the blood of 
Christ and cleanses our souls.** After many words on the beauty and 
importance of the symbols Calvin affirms his moderate, yet deeply 
spiritual view, that although the symbols have a rich and beautiful 
meaning of which he is highly appreciative, and that even though these 
particular ones pictorially represent the truth, they are not necessary nor 
essential ; in fact Christ could well have chosen other symbols.* 

With this as a background we shall have less difficulty understanding 
some of the ambiguous passages concerning the physical body and blood 
of Christ. Calvin spoke to, and was influenced by, the times in which he 
lived; being dissatisfied with the prevalent views of Rome, Luther, and 
Zwingli, he set out to discover the real meaning of the physical in the 
sacrament, 

He emphasized the importance of the physical because he believed that 
it was necessary to commune with the body and blood of Christ and be 
united with him through his human nature, since it is in that nature that 
he won our redemption ;*° the human nature acquires importance in so far 
as it has mediatorial significance.** Therefore this is truly the Lord’s body, 
and as such the signs ate expressive of communion with the mediator, and 
of his ‘‘real presence.’”*? Yet the end result is not a physical communion 
of substance in that the water, wine, and bread become his body and blood, 
but the communion is spiritual. 

We are constantly reminded that the sign is corporeal whereas the 
reality is spiritual.** The importance of this distinction can hardly be over- 
emphasized in a study of Calvin at this point. In one place he writes that 
“this analogy or similitude furnishes the surest rule in the sacraments— 
viz. that in corporeal things we are to see spiritual.”®® The sacraments then 
truly exhibit the spiritual reality which is present. 

Although true of all the aspects of the concept of which we have 
spoken thus far and will speak, it is peculiarly true of the power and 
efficacy of the sacrament to say that Calvin felt the problem acutely. We 
find this question explicitly raised, “What is the efficacy of the sacra- 
ment ?”’70 
S8ig.- 6:17:3. 

6477, 4:17:43; cf. Hunter, op. cit., p. 172. 

65Ronald S. Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament (Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1953) p. 146. 

Sig. 5211:9, 

81g, 4:17:8-11. 

®68Comm. on I Cor. 10:4; In. 4:17:21; 4:15:14; ef. al. 


697n, 4:15:14. 
70““Mutual Consent in Regard to the Sacraments,” Tracts, Vol. 2, p. 225. 
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Calvin is careful to affirm, often enough that it may be fixed in our 
minds, the truth that if taken by itself the sacrament is ‘‘an empty and 
trifling thing.” It is absolutely wrong to hold that it has any peculiar 
power or grace which does not belong to the Word."? The sacraments do 
not confer anything by themselves, and if they are incorrectly administered, 
ie. out of superstition and apart from a knowledge of their meaning, they 
are worse than good-for-nothing.’* To hold that in the sacraments per se 
there is an inherent power or efficacy, is to Calvin an erroneous view. 

As we shall see Calvin holds that the sacraments are efficacious. Before 
we discuss the nature and the degree of efficacy however, we must discuss 
the conditions of efficacy. Although several may be enumerated, all may 
be ultimately traced to the activity of the Holy Spirit. All the efficacy 
which the sacraments possess is directly owed solely and wholly, to the 
Holy Spirit.* The Spirit is the divinely and wondrously miraculous ele- 
ment in the sacraments. To him is attributed the power which works the 
grace in the heart of man. The Word and the sacraments go before, but 
only where the Holy Spirit follows are the sacraments efficacious.”* “I 
make such a distinction and distribution, therefore, between the Spirit 
and the sacraments, that I consider all the energy of operation as belong- 
ing to the Spirit, and the sacraments as mere instruments, which, without 
his agency, are vain and useless, but which, when he acts and exerts his 
power in the heart, are fraught with surprising efficacy.””¢ 

Another element in the operation of the Holy Spirit is that he opens 
our hearts so that we may receive the blessings exhibited in the sacra- 
ments.?? It is the Holy Spirit who illumines our minds, and this together 
with the opening of the believer's heart makes it possible for the sacra- 
ments to affect us.7* Important in this connection is the faith of the be- 
liever, for this is the open vessel which receives the benefits and blessings 
of the sacraments ;?° only when received in faith, “which is a special gift 
of the Spirit,” are they of any value.®° In this the sacraments are again 
seen to be comparable with the Word in that they “hold forth and offer 
Christ to us, and, in him, the treasures of heavenly grace. They confer 
nothing and avail nothing, if not received in faith.” In fact they are a 
curse and “certain destruction to the church” if they are not received in 


71Jn, 4:14:9. 

72In, 4:14:14, 17; see our section on the Word above. 

73“Mutual Consent in Regard to the Sacraments,” Article 12, Tracts, Vol. 2. 

74Comm. on Deut. 30:6; In. 4:14:7, 17; “Mutual Consent in Regard to the Sac- 
raments,” Article 13, Tracts, vol. 2. 

757m, 4:14:8-12. 

76In, 4:14:9, 

77In, 4:14:8. 

78] bid, 

79In, 4:14:14. 

80"'The Best Method of Obtaining Concord,” Treatises, p. 325. 

81m, 4:14:17; 4:15:15. 
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faith.*? This is the foundation for Calvin’s desire to carefully guard the 
sacrament as evinced by his action in Geneva. It was his conviction that 
the unbeliever or non-elect who received the sacrament was in a worse 
position than the one who did not. He had partaken judgment unto him- 
self.8 But if the Holy Spirit had operated in a man’s heart, then the sac- 
raments served to strengthen and increase his faith.’4 

There is yet another area in which the Holy Spirit operates by faith 
and that is in the effectuation of the mystical union with Christ. “It is 
owing to the Spirit alone that we possess Christ wholly, and have him 
abiding in us.’®* It is the action of the Holy Spirit that causes this con- 
cept to completely transcend human reason and soar above and beyond. It 
is the Holy Spirit, who, by the instrumentality of faith, raises the soul of 
the believer towards heaven, and unites that soul with the substance of 
the Lord in a spiritual way. “In so far, therefore, as we are assisted by 
their [the sacraments} instrumentality in cherishing, confirming, and in- 
‘creasing the true knowledge of Christ, so as both to possess him more 
fully, and enjoy him in all his richness, so far are they effectual in regard 
to us,”’86 

It is at this point that the question of the relation between sign and 
reality occurs and here it is that we see most clearly what Calvin believes 
to be the efficacy of the sacraments. Calvin declares that baptism is a sign 
of our implanting in Christ; it is an initiatory rite,8’ and in it we receive 
three gifts: forgiveness of sins, a dying of the old nature and a raising of 
the new, and communion with Christ himself.°* The Lord’s Supper, em- 
ploying the same thought, is a sign of our ingrafting into the body of 
Christ, and of our continuation in the union.*® Being signs, both sacra- 
ments attest to this union and even assist in effecting it. In Calvin the 
sign and the reality can never be completely separated. The sign is ef- 
fectual because of a sacramental union in which sign and reality are bound 
together so that that which God exhibits in the sacraments is actually made 
to occur. “In the sacraments the reality is given along with the sign.”®° 
If this cannot be believed then we are forced to say that God is deceiving 
us in these signs, and this we cannot say.®! What is “represented to us is 
also presented to us” and this by the agency or instrumentality of the sac- 
raments.°? A genuine sacrament is never an empty symbol but “‘it carries 


2:14:14; Comm. on I Cor. 11:29. 
214: 17; Comm. on I Cor. 11:29. 


86In, 4: 
87Comm. on Titus 3:53 Rom. 6:5; I Cor. 12:13. 

8877, 4:15:1, 5, 6. 

89Comm. on I Cor. 10:15, 11:24; In. 4:17:1, 33, 3:18:19. 
290Comm. on Is. 6:7. 

91Jm, 4:17:10. 

%2Wallace, op. cit., p. 160, see his fine discussion here. 
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and conveys that which it represents.” 

It is neither a mere representation of what is not there, nor is it 
identifiable with the reality but it is a true exhibition of it.%* The sign 
exhibits the reality, and when the sign is given God is present.®* The sign 
is not given by God without the reality—they cannot be separated ; they 
are “not disjoined but distinct.’ 

But as we have seen, Calvin is equally as careful to affirm that this 
efficacy is not inherent, as he is to constantly maintain that sign and 
reality cannot be separated. The internal grace of the Spirit is distinct 
from the external ministration and must be separately considered. 

Thus even though the sign may be called by the name of the reality 
this is done in a metonymical way and figuratively; they may never be 
identified.°” The question then is: ‘‘How can they be distinct but not dis- 
joined?” The Reformer answers by pointing out that God works along- 
side the sign, even though he does not work in it. There is a ‘‘parallel 
relationship.”®* The ‘‘Prince of Exegetes’” in commenting on Christ’s 
breathing the Holy Spirit on the disciples points out that Christ does not 
command them to receive the Holy Spirit from the outward breathing but 
from Christ himself.°® So it is with the ordinary sacraments also; we are 
not to look to the signs as though they enclosed the grace and virtue of 
the Spirit,?°° but rather to the promise upon which they rest,!°? and most 
important to the Christ in whom alone they have efficacy, since he is the 
sole mediator between God and man.1°? 

It is because of this, that God works alongside and not in the sacra- 
ments, that the moment in which God acts to render the sacraments effec- 
tual is not necessarily simultaneous with the reception of the elements.1° 
Consequently baptism may come to full fruition after lying dormant for 
some time.?°4 

The Genevan Doctor allows too for the human element as regarding 
the efficacy of the sacraments. This is most notably expressed in a letter 
to John Knox? concerning the baptism of infants. Here we see that the 
efficacy of the sacraments depends, from one point of view, completely on 
93Hunter, op. cit., p. 169; Comm. on Col, 2:17. 

947”, 4:17:21. 

95[7, 1:11:33; Acts 7:40; Ezek. 9:3-4; II Cor. 10:2. 

96""Mutual Consent in Regard to the Sacraments,”’ Article 9, Tracts, Vol. 2. 
97Comm. on I Cor. 10:4. 

98In. 4:14:7, 4:15:14. 

99Comm. on Jn. 20:22; cf. In. 4:14:14. 


100'"The Best Method of Obtaining Concord,” Treatises, p. 325. 

101"Mutual Consent in Regard to the Sacraments,’”’ Articles 10, 11, Tracts, Vol. 2. 

1027y, 4:14:20. 

103Niesel, op. cit., p. 225. 

104Cp. In. 4:16:19. 

105John Calvin Letters of John Calvin Trans. and ed. Jules Bonnet. 4 vols. (Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyterian Board of Education, n. d.). Nov. 7, 1559. Hereafter 
referred to as Letters. 
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the human agents who must fulfill the vows. It is because of this human 
element that God sometimes causes the sacraments to remain empty 
signs.1°* In cases where faith is not present to receive the blessings, they 
are the “frigid, empty figures.”1°7 

This is not to say that God’s sign is not valid, but rather that if it is 
carnally received, even though in essence it remains spiritual, it is not so 
to the individual.1°* We are on the most dangerous ground of all when 
we place too much confidence in the efficacy of the sacraments.1°® Thus 
even as God can and does impart grace without the agency of the sacra- 
ments, so he does not always cause them to be instrumental in this process. 
The vessel of true, pure faith must be there to receive it. It is to this 
reception which we must now direct our attention. 


To differentiate sharply between benefit and effect in Calvin’s concept 
is to put his thinking in a theological frame-work which he did not em- 
ploy. “By the effect, I understand redemption, justification, sanctification, 
eternal life, and all other benefits which Christ bestows upon us.”’11° Al- 
though it would be possible to differentiate for technical reasons we believe 
that a synthesis of the two will more accurately represent Calvin’s thought. 
This effect can spring only from the promises of the Word and the fact of 
Christ, his death and resurrection. Unless the Christ is present we have 
seen that there is no effect whatever. If there is effect at all it comes from 
union with Christ and only then can we be made partakers of his 
blessings.1** Hence the sacraments cannot be passed off as a mere effect 
upon our faith, but they are a real giving of the body and blood of Christ 
as we are mystically united with him. 

Of course these blessings are received by faith alone. The sacraments 
serve only to cause us to look to Christ, they are divinely appointed modes 
of putting men in possession, in a special way, of blessings which flow 
from Christ, by way of the Holy Spirit. Calvin speaks of the effects and 
benefits of baptism as a sign of our purification, etc., as we have mentioned 
above.112 On a more practical level infant baptism is said to be beneficial 
in that God’s promises of mercy are ratified, the child is introduced into 
the church, it is an occasion of joy to the parents, and a stimulus to raise 
the child as a Christian in later years.11* He speaks of the Lord’s Supper 
as being primarily an attestation of our salvation." 

More pertinent here, however, are the benefits of the sacrament, per se. 


196Comm. on Eph. 5:26. 

107], 4:14:7; cf. Jn. 1:26; Gal. 3:27. 

1087, 4:14:15, 16. 

109Comm. on Acts 1:5; In. 4:14:4, 17. 

110Jy, 4:17:11. Italics mine. 7447. 4:17:11. 

112See In. 4:15:1, 5, 6. 

113Jy, 4:16:9. 

114"Short Treatise on the Holy Supper,” Article II, Treatises, p. 142f. 
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It assists in forming the union with Christ;1!5 it confirms and increases 
the faith of the participant ;11° and it is a spur to practical Christian living, 
especially brotherhood.117 


Consequently by receiving communion with Christ through and in the 
sacraments, we are led and sustained in the Christian life. Thus we come 
truly to know the mediator—there are then real effects, but the sacraments 
are the means and not the causes. 


We have already demonstrated that Calvin maintains that the sacra- 
ments are intended and efficacious for the believer alone. The condition 
of admittance to the sacrament is membership in the elect congregation. 
The ministry of the sacraments is committed to the Church in order that 
they may not be profaned.1!® This does not imply a prerequisite of per- 
fection, but only means that the sacraments must be appropriated in the 
right spirit.14° Only those who have been previously examined may be 
admitted to the supper.1?° Calvin urges us to remember that if perfection 
were required a sacrament would be vain and superfluous. “It was not 
instituted for the perfect, but for the infirm and weak, to stir up, excite, 
stimulate, exercise the feeling of faith and charity, and at the same time 
correct the deficiency of both.”’?21 He maintains that even children whose 
forefathers have fallen away from the faith even ‘‘300 years ago or more” 
may be baptized if they have godly sponsors, “Persons are admitted to 
baptism on account of the perpetual covenant of God.’’3?2 


We have seen earlier that the sacrament is properly administered only 
in the Church, and we have shown the importance of the Word in the 
administration. It remains to consider to whom the ministry of the sac- 
raments belongs, and what is the nature of the rite itself. Calvin believes 
that the right to administer the sacrament is vested in the ministerial office 
by virtue of the command given to the apostles.1?* The ruling elders help 
but they are not the principals in the action; no private individual may 
take it upon himself, nor may a woman ever administer the sacraments.1* 
Although only the preaching presbyter may administer the sacraments, the 
administrator in no way affects the sacrament.125 He neither has the Holy 
Ghost ‘‘up his sleeve’’!?® so as to add in efficacy, nor can he deprive the 


115[m, 4:14:16. 
1167, 4:14:7. 
117Jy, 4:14:19. 
11874, 4:12:5. 


119J7y, 4:17:40-42. 

120"Tetter to Farel, March 29, 1540,” Letters. 
121Jy, 4:17:22. 

122"T etter to John Knox, Nov. 7, 1559,” Letters. 
1237, 4:15:22. 

124], 4:15:20-22. 

125Comm. on Amos 5:25, 26; Jn. 4:2. 
126Wallace, op. cit., p. 172. 
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sacrament of its efficacy, for it is not the messenger but the sender of the 
message that counts.127 

The rite of administering the sacraments is often treated by Calvin.128 
He holds that the sacrament must be subordinated to the Word; this is 
all-important, both in baptism, in which the font is to be placed as near 
the pulpit as possible in order to facilitate hearing the Word,!?° and in 
which both the parents and the children must be present to hear the ser- 
mon ;1°° and in the Lord’s Supper of which one may not partake without 
having attended the entire service.1*1 The clear explanation of the sacra- 
ment by the proclamation of the Word is the only essential element in 
the rite of administration, since it is the Word, when clearly understood, 
that makes the sacraments efficacious. 1%? 


It is important that we adhere as simply and closely as possible to the 
original form of the institution. External variations are not important and 
we need not be “so strait-laced in matters which are of no weight.’’!% 
The color of the wine, the nature of the bread, the mode of baptism—all 
these are not important.1%4 The symbols have a rich meaning but they are 
not essential; however we must exercise great care to keep the rite pure 
and simple.1** This must be maintained so that the true significance is not 
obscured by the introduction of many ceremonies.13¢ 


The preference of Calvin for a weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper 
is forcefully propounded. He claims that every meeting of the church 
ought to include the Lord’s Supper,!*7 or in another place he advocates 
celebration “very frequently, at least once a week.”’!9° Communication 
but once a year is an “invention of the devil’’!°° and we ought to have no 
part of it. Wallace'*° traces an accommodation of this position in Calvin ; 
he comes to realize that frequent celebration may try the capacity of the 
people, so he was forced to adapt his doctrine to this human failing. In 
1537 we find him arguing that once a month is perhaps best in the situa- 
tion, lest the people have contempt for the mystery, even though every 
Sunday is desirable. By 1541 he has yielded even more to human nature 
when he agrees to a celebration only four times a year, on Christmas, Easter, 


1490 p. cit., p. 252f. 

1277”, 4:15:16. 

128Wallace, op. cit., p. 242f. 

129""Draft Ecclesiastical Ordinances,” Treatises, p. 66. 
130"Draft Order of Visitation of the Country Churches,” Treatises, p. 78. 
131] bid. p. 79. 

132Jy, 4:17:38, 43; 4:15:19. 

133Comm. on Acts 8:38. 

1347”, 4:17:43; 4:15:16. 

135], 4:15:19. 

136Comm. on Jn. 4:23, 6:15; In. 1:11:13. 

137[y, 4:17:44. 

138], 4:17:43. 

139]7y, 4:17:46. 











Pentecost, and the first Sunday of September.141 From this, as everywhere 
in Calvin, we may see that the true mysterious meaning is of first im- 
portance. 
CONCLUSION 

“In this doctrine of the sacraments their dignity is highly extolled, 
their utility sufficiently proclaimed, and moderation in all things duly 
maintained; so that nothing is attributed to them which ought not to be 
attributed, and nothing denied them which they ought to possess. Mean- 
while, we get rid of that fiction by which the cause of justification and 
the power of the Holy Spirit are included in elements as vessels and vehi- 
cles, and the special power which was overlooked is distinctly main- 
tained.”’14? 

These are the claims which Calvin makes for his concept of sacrament. 
If we may press the metaphor of the drama to which we have earlier re- 
ferred, we can readily see that God is the actor in every scene. As we study 
the concept of sacrament we are made intensely aware that the drama 
occurs before a backdrop of the divine (the theological perspective), and 
in it all, from beginning to end, we see God’s triumphal march, especially 
in the persons of Christ and the Holy Spirit. The sacrament comes from, 
draws the communicants to, and points to God himself. It is in him that 
these signs acquire meaning and efficacy. We can only repeat the appre- 
ciation which we affirmed at the outset, that here we have a concept which 
“truly feeds and nourishes our souls.” ‘“There is here, no less than in the 
Mass, a miracle; not a physical miracle but a spiritual one.”14 


141Wallace, op. cit., p. 253. 
1427y, 4:14:17. 
143August Lecerf, quoted by McNeill, of. cit., p. 219. 
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FROM GRACE TO WORK 


WAYNE C. OLSON 


Sermon Text: Titus 2:11—3:11. 


Sermon Theme: The saving grace of God leads man to the perform- 
ance of good works. 


INTRODUCTION 


Most people today have a genuine concern for the improvement of 
life and the bettering of society. Nearly every progressive town or vil- 
lage has signs on the highways leading into it to the effect that this com- 
munity is the ideal place in which to live—good schools, modern shop- 
ping areas, adequate hospitals, and thriving industries—all contribute to 
make ‘‘Middleville” a grand place in which to live, to raise your children, 
and to invite your friends. 

Moreover, nearly every normal neighborhood is friendly; most of the 
people are honest and trustworthy, at least to a relative degree, and they 
try to act, as far as possible, in accord with the ‘‘Golden Rule.” They will 
support the P.T.A., give to the charity drives or any other worthy cause 
which presents itself at their door-step, and insist that they are good citi- 
zens, patriotic and loyal Americans. 

In addition, there is a great respect for things religious in our day. 
Statistics show the increase in church attendance and giving. Over 90% 
of America’s population expresses some kind of belief in God. Everyone 
admires the pastor, priest, or rabbi who is a “regular fellow” while at the 
same time a good preacher or minister. On the surface at least, it would 
appear that our nation is quite aware that it owes its great wealth and 
position to God. Certainly one would regard all this as symptomatic of a 
healthy spiritual condition. 

Those who believe in the God of the Bible, however, must not get 
carried away with these symptoms. The good that is being done in our 
day is certainly occasion for rejoicing, but we inquire more deeply: Is 
this the work of God? How much of what is happening springs from 
purely Christian motivation? Is God going to continue to bless mankind 
with gifts of superior intellect and generous spirits? Do not such material 
and social blessings tend to make people overlook the fact of sin? Do we 
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not come to believe that things will always be like this, and come to trust 
the things rather than God ? 


A momentary glance at Little Rock, Arkansas, answers all of these 
questions. If our neighborhoods were the result of purely Christian moti- 
vation, then we would be all agreed that the Negro has equal rights with 
the white. If we were all Christians, if our nation were, in truth rather 
than in name only, a Christian nation, there would be more acts of mercy 
done, not only here but throughout the world. I am sure that if our na- 
tion were unanimously, thoroughly Christian in all of its dealings with 
other nations, we would not be spending billions of dollars to destroy 
them and defend ourselves, but we would be attempting to alleviate the 
plight of the starving, the naked, the sick, and the frightened. 


Are we then to disparage the good that has been done and is being 
done? Are we to reject it because it is not purely Christian? The obvious 
answer is No. Thank God, Christian, that he has implanted a conscience 
in the heart of every human being, and that this conscience does respond 
to human need! Cooperate, Christian, in the making of better communi- 
ties and in all these other things! You would be foolish, not to mention 
a poor citizen, not to do so. But remember this: unless a person has experi- 
enced the saving grace of God at work in his own heart, all this good that 
he does for society will not gain him any stature in the sight of God. No 
person is able to perform any good works, in the Christian sense, until he 
first becomes a Christian. And remember this as well: too many people 
are relying on their acts of friendship and goodness as their key to the 
gates of heaven. The Christian does not do this, but he performs good 
works solely because God has first performed a good work in him in giv- 
ing him salvation through Jesus Christ. Good works follow salvation, 
they do not earn it, and they follow out of a sense of gratitude, not of 
expectation of future reward. With this in mind, let us examine the text 
before us under the following theme: the saving grace of God—and it 
alone—leads man to the performance of good works. 


I 


This saving grace of God shows man that his performance of good 
works will make for better human relationships. (Titus 2:11—3:2). 


A. Paul and Titus, because they had been taught through experience 
with the saving grace of God, forsook evil and lived in righteousness, 
becoming gentle toward all men. Paul is careful to remind Titus that one 
of the demands which the Gospel lays upon the Christian is that his way 
of life must be changed. Old things must pass away and all things be- 
come new. Of these “‘old things” Paul points particularly to godlessness 
and worldly desires, substituting for them, sobriety, righteousness, and 
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piety. He reminds Titus that, although it is true that the Christian is 
awaiting the return of the Lord, he is to keep busy in the performance of 
good works. Christ redeemed his people from sin, not only for the pur- 
pose of saving them, but also to make them “zealous for good works.” 


Now the doing of good works eventuates in better human relation- 
ships. A good work is here the submission to all rule and authority. This 
seems to eliminate rebellion and civil war and thus the creation of a better 
and more durable political government. This is not inconsistent with Paul’s 
advice to the Roman Christians in Romans 13:1ff., “Let every person be 
subject to the governing authorities . . . for the authorities are the minis- 
ters of God.” In a very practical sense then, obedience to God’s consti- 
tuted authorities makes for a better world in which to live. 


Other good works are mentioned here: gentleness (contrasted with a 
contentious spirit and evil-speaking of other men), meekness and courte- 
ous behavior to all men. These are the codes of behavior which the saving 
grace of God teaches; they sound very much like some of the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount which Jesus preached before the crowds. Paul 
knew, of course, that a fighting spirit, growing out of a selfish pride and 
self-righteousness, always creates trouble; that gentleness and meekness 
were virtues which characterized Jesus and thus should be a part of every 
Christian. A soft answer does, after all, turn away wrath. In this way the 
Gospel teaches men to work for a better society by creating better human 
relationships. 


B. So too, in our age, it will be the Christian performance of good 
works that will make our world a better place in which to live. So long 
as the world tries to improve itself by dependence on its own genius or on 
some spirit of altruism or on anything else which is not specifically 
Christian, its improvements will be partial and temporary. History has 
borne this out with its long years of war, greed, hate, and violence. There 
has been no Utopia established, despite our great technological progress 
and our high degree of education. Outbursts, such as at Central High in 
Little Rock, continue to shock the world back to the realization that not 
all is right with the world. Such a world is not dependable; whatever 
progress it makes, either morally, socially, or materially, has constantly a 
cloud of question marks hovering above it. The reason is simple: sin is 
not reckoned with. Man is still looking to himself, watching out for him- 
self. As the popular song puis it, when man has what he wants, he is 
quite content to “‘let the rest of the world go by.” And it goes by—hungry 
and ill-clad, cold and lonely. The world has no compassion, only a pas- 
sion for self-gratification, and it is easy to see, in the so-called progress it 
has made, that all that glitters is not gold. 
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In contrast to this worldly desire for power, the Christian is told to be 
gentle, meek, and courteous, He is required to forsake any kind of god- 
lessness, be it materialism or socialism, and make his home where pity 
dwells. This, of course, is not easy for him to do. In fact, Christ has de- 
scribed the Christian’s walk in life as one of daily cross-bearing. Had he 
not given the perfect example of how to walk in this way—and to have 
the proper motivations—the Christian could not be compassionate at all. 


“You ask, ‘Submit to my rulers’—to those godless racketeers of dubi- 
table principle! Impossible!” Paul’s advice, remember, was written at the 
same time that Rome’s political leaders were at the height of their folly. 
“Even so, they do not think as I think.” No. but the fact remains, they 
are in power and you are not. The Christian is never asked to adopt a 
“my country, right or wrong” policy. He is asked only to be submissive. 
When the early Christians could not worship the Roman Emperor as God, 
they did not revolt against the government, but submitted meekly to the 
judgment they knew to be forthcoming. They went to their death, loyal 
to Christ, but not in violent rebellion against their rulers! 


And meekness, gentleness and courtesy—what of these? Ah, here is 
where the Christian Church has much to learn. The bickerings which are 
so typical of consistory meetings, choir practices over solo parts, and other 
church affairs are the same as those, which, on a larger scale, bring about 
church divisions and denominational differences. The right to private 
opinion may be a great virtue of the Protestant Church, but the method of 
announcing that opinion can also be the shame and curse of the Church. 
The Christian is not to be contentious nor the possessor of a fighting spirit. 

Paul informed Titus that the Christian should speak evil of no man. 
Christian, this injunction eliminates gossip! Vergil, of Roman literary 
fame, wisely wrote, “Gossip, there is no evil swifter than she.” The old 
adage, ‘If you cannot say something good about a person, do not say any- 
thing at all,” is still good advice. Hold that tongue! It is what comes out 
of a person that defiles him and reveals what kind of spirit dwells within. 

A word must be said about courtesy. Young people, here is where you 
are often amiss. You may not agree with your elders, but you must show 
them courtesy. Parents, your children will be courteous only if you are, 
and if you train them so to be. You in grade-school, learn to be quiet 
when you are supposed to be and to listen to other people when they 
speak. Courtesy is a forgotten grace in our land. How much more sweet 
would life be if our people would only show more courtesy! 

All of you are in agreement on these points. These are Christian 
graces which can make for a better society. We may not be able to preach 
as well as we would like, or to speak about salvation as boldly as we wish, 
or to sway the masses to accept Christ, but we can perform these good 
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works which are so overwhelming in their consequences. They are a daily 
demonstration of our participation in that faith which is able to overcome 
the world. If it does no more, the saving grace of God, as it teaches us to 
perform these works of obedience, meekness, gentleness, and courtesy, 
will—at the very least—make our world a much better place in which 
to live. 


II 


The saving grace of God acts independently of any good works done 
by man in his past life (Titus 3:3-7). 

A. This grace came to Paul and others despite the evil which charac- 
terized them, not because of their goodness. And now we move into the 
heart of the matter. The Scriptures plainly tell us that we are saved, not 
‘ because of works of righteousness which we have done, but through God’s 
mercy. Paul is quick to remind Titus of this, for it will help him when he 
tries to perform the good works just urged upon him. Paul desires Titus 
to call to mind the situation in which he was when the saving grace of 
God appeared in his life. There was nothing to admire there—like Paul 
and like all sinners—Titus had been foolish, disobedient, deceived, serv- 
ing lusts and various pleasures, living in malice and envy, being hated and 
hating others himself. But God had had mercy upon him and had per- 
formed that good work of salvation through Jesus Christ, regenerating his 
corrupt nature and renewing him by the Holy Spirit, making him an heir 
to eternal life. God had done this for Titus despite the evil that resided in 
him, not because of the goodness that Titus had thought was there. God 
had not judged him for what he had done, but had freely had mercy upon 
him, accepting him because of the obedience and righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. 

This fact gave Titus reason to have mercy on other men, even though 
he could see their faults. It was this mercy that enabled Titus to be gen- 
tle, meek, and courteous. He was aware of how unworthy he was to have 
received such grace, and so he tried, out of gratitude, to show mercy to 
others. The chief fact that Paul here teaches is that the saving grace of 
God acts independently of any good works performed by man in his past 
life; yea, it acts in spite of the bad works which he has performed! 


B. The grace of God in Christ still saves man, not because of his good 
works, but despite his bad works. Therefore much thinking in the minds 
of many persons today will have to be changed. Too many are trusting in 
the fact that they are not bad, that they actually do live good lives, so far 
as the world is concerned. Even regular church-goers often act under the 
delusion that the gates of heaven open wide to those who give the most 
and swing shut on the one who gives but little. Money can buy everything 
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in this world, they think. But it cannot buy salvation. The truth of the 
matter is that the grace of God is free, and because we live in such a ma- 
terialistic world, people simply refuse to believe it! God saves not those 
who have the most money or who have been the best social workers or 
who have done the most for society, but he saves those who recognize 
their status as sinners and come to believe that Jesus Christ died for their 
personal redemption. The utter simplicity of the Gospel offer is the stum- 
bling-block for many people. 


Those who ignore the biblical Gospel offer and think they can work 
or earn their way into heaven are so completely on the wrong track one 
feels definite sorrow for them. Humanly speaking, there will be many 
surprises on Judgment Day! All men are sinners and until that sin is 
removed, they have no hope for heaven. Now the reason why there is 
such delusion in the minds of many people is that the Church has failed 
to preach correctly the doctrine of the Cross. Too often she has been 
more concerned about statistics than souls. The doctrine of the Cross is a 
real stumbling-block because it causes men to face their sin, their pride, 
and their “selves.” Thus the only way the Church can attract men has 
been to give them what they want—program, activity and encouragement. 
The Church in too many parts of our land has become a social organiza- 
tion in the name of Christianity, but no more. In reality it is far from 
being Christian. So long as a member of such a church is loyal to it and 
supports it regularly, he is told that the destiny of his soul is not 
questioned ! 


Thus it becomes the mission of the evangelical church in our day to 
reaffirm its belief in the Old Rugged Cross. This means that the members 
of such a church must themselves go to the Cross and confess their sins. 
They must put on the righteousness of Jesus Christ as their own; then go 
out into the world with this Gospel message of reconciliation. They must 
proclaim loudly and impressively: ‘God is not interested in what you are 
doing. He is interested only in you. Accept the free offer of salvation. Do 
not try to buy it or to earn it. Come to the foot of the Cross and see your- 
self as you really are.” This is the only invitation the Church may give, 
the invitation to a life of cross-bearing that eventuates in eternal peace and 
life. The saving grace of God acts independently of man’s good or bad 
works. It comes by way of the Cross. It beckons to all men to take the 
dollar off the throne and to enshrine the Christ. There is no goodness in 
any man or in any of his acts that has any merit for salvation in God’s 
eyes. All men must see themselves as sinners and be cleansed by the pre- 
cious blood of Christ. Only then will they understand the place of good 
works in the Christian life; they will see that works follow salvation out of 
a sense of gratitude to God for having shown his mercy upon sinful man. 
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III 


The saving grace of God expects man to respond to it by performing 
good works (Titus 3:8-11). 

A. Titus was asked to urge the Cretan Christians to apply themselves 
carefully to good works because they had come to trust in God. At this 
point it is easy to see how the saving grace of God leads man to the per- 
formance of good works. Our text opened with Paul’s reminder to Titus 
that God’s saving grace teaches man to do certain good works. Then it 
goes on to show how that this grace precedes the doing of those works 
and is really the source or motivation for them. In the last place Paul 
insists that one’s faith must issue in the actual doing of good works. 
“Titus,” he writes, “I want you to affirm with all confidence that those 
who have trusted in God are to apply themselves carefully to good works.” 

With James, Paul would say that one may judge the validity of a per- 
son’s faith by the works that he does. Nothing drives a man more to the 
performance of good works than the realization of what he once was and 
of what the grace of God has done for him. These realizations cannot but 
result in good works. 

Notice that these works are to be done unto men. Again the Christian 
does not best show his faith by sitting on a hillside waiting for Christ to 
return, but by helping the needy and exercising deeds of love and mercy. 
He is not to spend his time arguing about foolish questions and genealo- 
gies, pastimes which delighted the Jews, nor is he to waste time with stub- 
born heretics who, having heard the truth, refuse to believe it. No, good 
works consist in showing mercy, forgiving and forgetting, making life 
good and profitable for all men. They do not consist mainly in defending 
the faith or discussing fine points of theology (excellent as these may be). 
The Christian life is the life of action, of response to God’s mercy, of love 
for one’s fellow man. 

B. Likewise the motivation for all good works today is the impelling 
character of God’s saving grace. As we make application of this truth to 
modern life, we are apt to create confusion. We are apt to over-emphasize 
the necessity for works to the detriment of the more fundamental necessity 
for faith in Christ. Surely it is this very thing which has dragged so many 
into error—they come to think that the works will save them. Hence, de- 
spite the charge that I am here repetitious, I must say the works about 
which I am speaking come after a person has learned to know Christ as | 
his Savior. They do not in any way affect his being saved or not saved, 
and they are not performed primarily to repay God for salvation. They 
are done, purely and simply, because the world needs to have them done, 
because humanity is crying for someone to come over and help—in the 
same way that the sinful soul at the foot of the Cross cried out in despera- 
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tion for help. Good works are done in the name of Christ for mankind. 
They are not done for self at all. 

Such an understanding of good works eliminates personal Bible study 
and prayer (save perhaps intercessory prayer) from being good works. 
This understanding of good works eliminates also one’s shutting himself 
in a monastery out of which he cannot perform any good works, He who 
sits at home and reads his Bible for his own soul’s edification while his 
neighbor is in distress is not fulfilling his Christian obligation. God did 
not keep the Savior in heaven when man was in trouble by reason of his 
sin; he gave of himself, he gave his only Son that man might be redeemed 
and helped. Good works are done out of recognition of need in the world, 
and again it must be pointed out that he who is enabled to make this rec- 
ognition is he who has been to Calvary and had his eyes opened. 

Now, you who claim to have been to Calvary, did that experience open 
your eyes? Can you in any way hear the cries of souls who are today in dis- 
tress? Or are you too disturbed about what color the curtains in the church 
kitchen should be to hear the sighs of men longing for release? You who 
pride yourself on Bible knowledge and can tell all of us who the father 
of Methusaleh was, have you been recently to a rescue mission meeting? 
Christian, are you looking for new areas of stewardship? You as a con- 
gregation, have you reached the limit as far as growth in this community 
is concerned, have you an adequate church “plant?” If so—or if not— 
have you looked to the suburban areas of our larger cities where churches 
ought to be and are not? Have you at all considered mothering a baby 
church in one of these areas? I commend it seriously to your thinking. 

And so the challenge goes out. Do not sit still and pride yourself on 
your faith. Get to work—to good work. Go on from the grace you have 
received to the good work which the world is waiting for you to do. It 
may be that you have not the compassion for human need you ought to 
have. Then examine your faith. Head for the Mount of Calvary where you 
can behold the Divine compassion at work. Such knowledge of the saving 
grace of God will drive you into Christian service. Check yourself—what 
are you doing for Christ? Look at what needs to be done. Open your eyes 
and dedicate your heart. The Apostle James tells us: “‘whoever knows what 
is right to do and fails to do it, for him it is sin” (James 4:17). 
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THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE AND OUR VISION 
OF MAN 


J. CoeRT RYLAARSDAM 


Let me begin by congratulating both the National Classical Fraternity 
and Hope College on the founding of this Chapter. This is all the more 
urgent, since, what is easier to report than to change, the time is out of 
joint for the humanities, There are, of course, many reasons for this; but 
the more significant of them are not opportunistically prudential or eco- 
nomic, as is popularly supposed. Precisely at a time when western civiliza- 
tion is troubled about its difficulty in articulating that vision of man which 
has been one of its constituent ingredients from the very first, it puts very 
little effort into the reappropriation of the classical element in its heritage. 
That seems ironical; but there is a logic in this irony. Our current lack of 
clarity about the substance of bumanitas inevitably breeds a lack of inter- 
est in the study of its primary forms. Therefore, in a very special sense 
today, this occasion calls for congratulation; for we may see in it a sign 
that, despite all the confusion, the ethos of our culture on its classical side 
still possesses a residual vitality. 

I 

Now, having offered congratulations, I must express surprise; why am 
I here? Isn’t it unheard of that Athens should invite Jerusalem? And, on 
the other hand, to quote Tertullian, ‘““What has Athens for Jerusalem?” 
Professionally speaking, as a biblical theologian assigned to the Old Tes- 
tament, I represent Jerusalem in a manner in which it takes its stance 
antithetically vis 2 vis Athens. Jerusalem challenges the god of the philoso- 
phers in the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. What role is 
left for the curiositas of Greece and Rome in a community that proclaims 
truth not as an achievement but as a free gift? 

Vergil hailed the Augustan political settlement. In the characteristic 
way of classical idealism he put his faith in creative politics as the sub- 
stance and means of man’s fulfilment. Romanitas, the political institution, 
restored to health, would provide safety and security for humanitas, the 
enterprise of human development. The empire had become a huge polis, 
greater than any Aristotle could even have imagined. But, as for Aristotle, 
it was dedicated to the attainment of arete, that completeness of man- 
hood which was the essence of divinity. The legions on the Danube and 
the Rhine would hold the barbarian at bay until, if ever, he might be ready 
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for assimilation by undertaking the discipline of a citizen and the responsi- 
bilities for the institutions of civitas Romanum. 

But for ancent Israel—and for the New Testament, also—the apotheo- 
sis of Augustus and Roma aeterna was a recrudescence of Egypt or Baby- 
lon. Moreover, for Israel the proper image of man was not that of the 
rationally well-proportioned hero, but of the faithful servant. The anthro- 
pocentricity of classicism was challenged by the theocentricity of Zion; 
not the resurgent polis but the new Jerusalem; the civitas dei for the 
civitas terrena. 

To the Roman the Christian attitude was truly treason and sabotage. 
Listen to Tertullian, 

“For us nothing is more foreign than the Commonwealth (rem publicam). 

We recognize but one universal Commonwealth, viz, the world.” 


(Apol. 38) 
That interpretation of the meaning of Christ as the breakdown of the wall 


between Greek and barbarian scuttled the order and program of the em- 
pire. What biblical faith demanded and achieved was the secularization of 
Rome. But in the course of achieving its goal it inevitably destroyed the 
authority of classical institutions and the political authority of Rome. The 
new wine made the old skins collapse. Again I quote Tertullian, 

“I owe no obligation to forum, campus, or senate... 


I have seceded from the people (recessi de populi)” 
(De Pallio 5) 


What he means, of course, is that he can have no part in a people that 
believes in its own divinity; he has not seceded from mankind but from 
populum Romanum. But this secession, for a time at least, contributed to 
the decay of civic virtue, however founded or motivated. A Christian does 
not share the faith of the man he calls Julian the Apostate; but he should 
at least recognize his stature, recognize the rationale of his logic, and 
admire the seriousness of his commitment. 

To become Christian the ancient world had to break away from what 
St. Augustine called the pessima consuetudo—the pernicious habit, of 
classical life. There had to be an end to the identification of faith with 
form, an identification, incidentally, which has nevertheless remained as 
a very live temptation in all subsequent Christian history and in the life 
of western culture. The focus of life was altered; whereas idealism had 
been antecedent to faith, faith was to become antecedent to idealism. But 
this transition—from Rome moving upward, to the civitas dei coming 
downward—evoked a revolution that ended the classical age. 

The end of an age is one thing; the disposal of its legacy is another 
matter. It was only after Jerusalem had won that what the Church fathers 
inelegantly called “the spoilation of the Egyptians” could actually proceed. 
After all, to quote from Cochrane’s superb study, classicism was “the most 
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significant impulse toward a scientific apprehension of the world and a 
rational ordering of human life thus far undertaken by mankind” (218). 
The world of Greece and Rome measured the meaning of man, of nature, 
and of history in terms of the empirical data they offered, per se. It did 
not look at man in the light of God; it looked at man. In this focus it 
was very close to the modern spirit, even though to the modern its way 
of working must seem insufficiently statistical and much too mythological. 
While the final estimate of man—or of any other entity—made by the 
Church rested on an affirmation of faith, the impact made by the results of 
the classical testimony, and the facts to which it pointed, could neither be 
eradicated nor ignored. 

The history of dogma is basically the story of the endless and unend- 
ing variety of attempts to make room for Athens in Jerusalem, but in such 
a way that Athens, with her perennial vitality, will not swallow up her 
hostess. There are those, from Tertullian on, and including a lot of 
Protestants, who feel they can dispense with Athens entirely, or, at least, 
reduce her role to that of a kitchen servant: applied science, and that sort 
of thing. Others want to let her improve the décor; still others, past and 
present, are ready to let her redesign the structure of Jerusalem, or at least 
add a few wings. I must resist a terrible temptation to expatiate on all of 
these for that would not serve your interest. I would only add that there 
is currently a growing tendency, which I welcome, to handle the matter 
in none of these ways, but to let Athens play a free role according to her 
own perspective in such a way that both are in constant interaction with- 
out either infringing upon the substance of the other. This is to imply 
that classicism possesses an enduring integrity and validity which is, in- 
deed, relieved by Christian faith but not annulled by it. As hinted in the 
title, it is my purpose to illustrate this in terms of our vision of man. 


II 


Our vision of man in the western world today is a curious amalgam 
of intermixed but somehow separable facets. We talk about classical man, 
Christian man, and modern man. However vague, each term makes a char- 
acteristic impression on our awareness and, if we take a moment’s thought, 
we can point to individuals who in temper and/or manner exemplify what 
we mean by each of the three terms. Each one of these facets tells its own 
story about man, usually best in artistic forms: literary, plastic, cultic, etc. 
One can delineate the Greek story, the modern story, and the Christian 
story, though I feel in the last case it must be much more allusive and 
indirect than in the other two. 

The characteristic Greek story of man is a tragic story. Let us look at 
it for a moment in terms of the play by Sophocles, Oedipus Rex. I point 
to that one mainly because in his Poetics Aristotle selected it as the perfect 
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example of Greek dramatic art and used it to expound his theory of dra- 
matic tragedy and illustrate its principles. 

In this play King Oedipus is a tragic hero. He is a tragic figure pre- 
cisely because he is heroic. The depth of his tragedy is not just the mea- 
sure of his suffering; it is also the index to his completeness, his nobility, 
and his integrity as a man, Tragedy is the most adequate gauge for the 
meaning of life at its fullest. Oedipus is an uncommon man: a capacity 
for action, clarity of purpose, innocence, fearlessness, courage, resolution, 
sincerity. He was not troubled by second thoughts. He suffered because 
he had the power and the dedication to act the good. He has a compas- 
sionate and benevolent record to his credit; he has remitied a tax and up- 
lifted the life of his people. Their welfare has precedence over all. Priest 
and people know all this and therefore they come to seek his help in re- 
moving the curse from which Thebes suffers. 

“It is not as deeming thee ranked with gods that I and these children are 
suppliants at thy hearth, but as deeming thee first of men, both in life’s 
common chances, and when mortals have to do with more than men.” 

With modesty he undertakes his royal task. There is not a trace of pride, 
of moral guilt, or of evasion. Nor is there irreverence. We know the story. 
He had, entirely unwittingly, killed his own father and committed incest 
with his own mother. He had, indeed, known of the oracle that he would 
do so, but he thought Polybus was his father and out of respect for the 
oracle he had left his land to avoid carrying out the prediction. Nor was 
the course of his action affected in the slightest by a momentary suspicion 
that the charge of the blind prophet Teresias is a device of Creon who 
may be seeking to undermine his position. He is not a victim of jealousy. 
He remains at his post and pursues his search not because suspicion of 
Creon prevents his guessing the truth of the charge, but because his nobil- 
ity of character offers no alternative. Compare him, in this respect to 
Socrates in Plato’s Apology, who also rejected all opportunities and temp- 
tations to flee. And in the final recognition scene he removes his eyes to 
confess his blindness in the days of sight. He is still the complete man 
with mental vision unimpaired. As he bows his head to fate, calmly, with 
resolution that controls his deep emotion, we get to the heart of the Greek 
story of man. 

No other story has been as concerned to bring the purely and simply 
tragic into focus. The tragic does not stem from pride, desire, or transgres- 
sion; rather, it is exhibited in rational power, in the freedom to act, and 
in an inner integrity which is the measure of nobility. 

Sophocles wanted to tell the story of man. His exposition of the tragic 
does not mean that his story finds no meaning or value in the struggle— 
Christians too easily infer this and so betray their own misplaced focus. 
Greek tragedy is not a literature of moral and religious despair, though it 
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may yield despair. It is concerned to exhibit what is simply and purely 
tragic about life; but it wants to do more. It wants to report life as it 
truly is. The ultimate meaning and value of life—in terms of what it is 
in itself—is given in a vision of tragedy. This tragic vision made the moral 
struggle, the exercise of manhood, meaningful, possible, and sufferable, 
rather than otherwise. This, I think, is the significance of the catharsis 
provided by the recognition scene. The Greek story is still true today. 
It still has correspondence to life. It really deals with the facts. As we have 
said before, it is relieved by the Christian story but not annulled by it. 


Ill 


We must now briefly examine the modern story for it is the current 
weight given to this facet in our vision of man that must perhaps be cited 
as the major reason why the time is out of joint for the humanities today. 
The modern story makes the Greek story seem unbelievable. If the Greek 
story is the tragic story the modern story is the pathetic story. 

The strand in the ethos of our culture that produces the modern story 
is the same as that which has evoked the comment that this is the post- 
Christian era of western civilization or, again, that this is the era of mass 
man. On recently rereading De Tocqueville’s classic bearing the title 
American Democracy, 1 was struck by the fact that this basically sympa- 
thetic analysis of American political institutions made by an aristocratic 
French observer nearly a century ago warned of the dangers of majority 
rule on a mass basis. Some of his predictions respecting the form that the 
patterns of our democracy would eventually take in our society would ap- 
pear, in retrospect, to have been remarkably accurate, though there are im- 
portant exceptions. That these developments have, as he feared, reduced 
the significance of the individual as an effective social unit, undermined 
the creative possibilities of rational living, and even, in many instances 
jeopardized personal dignity, must probably be admitted, Nevertheless, it 
does not seem to me that all of these socio-political facts constitute the 
primary source for the modern story. On the contrary, what worries me is 
that political scientists and, especially their professional counterparts, the 
diplomats and politicians, continue to operate with a vision of man so pre- 
dominantly classical—even classical in the enlightenment sense, missing 
the full depth of the tragic note in the pure classical vision—that they 
shall misconceive the realities of the situation with which they must deal. 

No, the modern mind with its novel facet of the pathetic in our vision 
of man has its primary source not in our social and political history, but 
in the legitimate impact made upon our awareness by the new scientific 
data and the new theories of meaning. To a very remarkable degree three 
figures—Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud, and Albert Einstein—are the fathers 
of our modern cultural climate and of the pathetic thread in its vision of 
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man. Possibly the name of Nietzsche should be added to the little list. 
Do not misunderstand me. I am not implying that their descriptions of 
and theories about the determinants in our natural and historical exis- 
tence are true as they stand. Rather these accounts have set the stage and 
defined the issues of the debate for today. To refuse to participate on this 
stage is to become seriously irrelevant. 


What consumes our interest in this current debate is the precise nature 
and effect of the material and impersonal forms and processes that seem 
to have deprived our selfhood and its idealisms of meaning. We ponder 
the inexorable logic of power structures, the demonic and violent capaci- 
ties of the psyche, and the chimerical relativity of all meaning and value 
intellectually defined. The heroic Oedipus of Greek tragedy, capable of 
action, free in reason and purpose, courageous, resolute, sincere and com- 
passionate, capable of maintaining his integrity until the bitter end—this 
figure has the ground cut out from under him, The wholeness of his in- 
tegrity and manhood dissolves in the impersonal interstices that, in 
the modern mood, seem to make man incapable of action. This momentar- 
ily dominant facet in our vision of man tells a different story than Greece, 
the Renascence or the Enlightenment. It is a pathetic story in which man 
becomes a wraith, a worm and not a man; or, if anything, a demon and 
not a hero. To the Greek mind the focus of Jerusalem seemed to reduce 
man to servitude; to the modern mind its promises to man seem wonder- 
ful, but much too good to be true. 


As in the case of the Greek story, so the currently dominant pathetic 
story of man is delineated in artistic forms. The protagonist in Arthur 
Miller’s great play The Death of a Salesman is not just a casualty of the 
drummer’s trade; he is the pathetic figure of modern man as delineated in 
the modern story. Compare him with the tragic Oedipus: . . . Willie 
Lohman has no will, no purpose, no capacity for moral or rational dis- 
crimination. He is caught in a net of inevitability, completely disorganized, 
a personality in chaos. As a man he never gets off the ground. He is a bit 
of flotsam on a meaningless sea of life. He is a pathetic figure, because, 
unlike Oedipus, he could not act. He exhibits the dimensions of moral 
and religious despair, not of tragedy. The “hero” of the characteristic lit- 
erary art of today is a pathetic hero. Kafka, Camus, Faulkner, Heming- 
way, James Jones, Tennessee Williams—zmillions of people see themselves 
in their main characters, even though they do not know why. In this mod- 
ern story the sole alternative to pathetic impotence is irrational violence. 
Witness Robinson Jeffers in Roan Stallion or Be Angry at the Sun. And 
in painting, Van Gogh’s tortured willows are not just the products of a 
tortured psyche; they catch and reflect the anguish of a generation that 
despairs of the reality of rationality. And in surrealism: the eyeless sockets, 
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the bulging misshapen breasts and the grotesque proportions betoken a 
demonic violence that can bear no good fruit. It is criminal to moralize 
about all this or to try to get rid of it by calling in the censors. It repre- 
sents what modern man knows to be true. It is, of course, not the whole 
truth about man; but it is that perennial thread in our total vision of man 
most forcibly documented today and momentarily dominant in the total 
picture. 


In our lifetime men have dealt with this modern story or come to 
terms with it in many ways. On the one hand there are those who accept 
it as the final story, the only legitimate or true story in our vision of man. 
So they concentrate on some feature of it and live that out. The Commu- 
nists select its mechanistic materialism as their dialectic of history. Some, 
like the Nazis, glory in its irrational vitalism. And others, like Sartre and 
Camus, experiment in living without hope thus, perhaps unwittingly, find- 
ing their way back to the Greek story and readmitting Oedipus by the 
back door, as it were. 


But, on the other hand, there are also others who deal realistically 
with this modern story. They take seriously its budget of truth, without, 
however, assuming, even provisionally, that it is the only true story in our 
vision of man. In this respect the theologians, the custodians of Jerusalem 
in the western culture, have been most conspicuous. The theological 
renaissance of our time in all its forms: Christian and Jewish—all the 
“neos’”—can be seen as ways of dealing honestly and realistically with 
the modern story. These ways of dealing with it are not in the nature of a 
surrender but of a counterpoint. Each “neo” in its own way constitutes a 
big NEVERTHELESS . . . One “neo” may be better, or more true and 
effective than another: that is not important in this context. The point here 
is that each in its own way is in part motivated by the truth of the modern 
story and its pathetic tale about man. Karl Barth is conspicuous as the 
Christian pioneer in this movement. He was anticipated in Judaism by 
Franz Rozenzweig and Martin Buber. It isn’t just accident that Barth, 
Hitler, and Sartre were contemporaries, utterly different though each is 
from the others. In very divergent ways all reflect the same cultural cli- 
mate and respond to the same facts. Rozenzweig and Barth did this by 
underscoring afresh the theocentricity of Jerusalem and of biblical faith. 
What Barth rediscovered was that the Christian story was separable from 
as well as in communication with the Greek story and the modern story. 
The Christian story had, indeed, contributed to western culture and was 
involved in the vision of man characteristic of that culture; but it was not 
dependent upon the shape of the cultural forms as such, nor did it derive 
its vitality from them. He insisted that the Greek story and the modern 
story are both true; each in its own way. These too had contributed to 
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western civilization—and must continue to do so. The Christian story 
about man can only be told when the classical and modern stories are also 
told. It is important to note this, for it is the answer to the suspicion that 
the contemporary theological renaissance is inimical to culture. 


IV 


It is easier to talk about the Greek story and the modern story as 
perennial elements in our vision of man than to talk about the Christian 
story in this way. In the first place, the primary focus of the Christian 
story is not on man. Jerusalem does not tell a story about man, but about 
God. The Bible has no human heroes, either tragic or pathetic; God is 
the sole protagonist in its dramas. Its story about man is always an infer- 
ence from its story about God. Its valuations of man are all made in the 
light of its affirmations about God. And then, in the second place, the 
Christian story is a story of faith. That is, what it says about God is in- 
deed occasioned by historical events and by human experience but can 
not be told simply as a description of these events and experiences. The 
Greek story and the modern story are both empirical; they look at man 
and his context in terms of what it is in itself and make their inferences 
from the meanings this provides. But the story of Jerusalem, just because 
it is a theocentric story, is a story of faith whose final and effective docu- 
mentation is faith itself even though its human telling is occasioned and 
propelled by historical events. ‘Blessed are those who have not seen and 
yet believe” (Jn. 20:29). The ultimate evidence of either the Greek or 
the modern story—the facts plus reason, physics and metaphysics—are 
not denied by the Christian story; on the contrary, at its best it takes them 
very seriously. But they do not constitute its point of departure. That is 
still another way of saying what we have said before, that the Christian 
story relieves the other two but does not annul them; the church is one 
thing, the college is another: and it is disastrous for either to take over 
the functions of the other. Faith can not displace science; but it can 
relieve its anthropocentric perspective by means of one that is theocentric. 

Because it is a story of faith the Christian story must always be told 
in “signs.” These signs may be the testimonies of faith as such, their 
dramatization in the Liturgy, or their incorporation in art forms in general. 
The Christian story is a victorious story; but you can’t tell it the way you 
tell the tragic story or the pathetic story. Its chief ingredient is not descrip- 
tive evidence but the “sign” of faith. Its substance is never biographical 
in the manner of either Oedipus or Willie Lohman. If this were more 
faithfully remembered by those eager to tell the Christian story both the 
artistic and the theological worlds would be spared endless travesties com- 
mited by sincere people who try to serve the truth by telling a story that 
isn’t true. I refer, of course, to sentimental music and liturgy, to the Chris- 
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tian “‘success story,” the plaster saints, and the pink and bronze busts of 
Jesus that might lead you to think that the story of Greece and the modern 
story had suddenly been abolished, or that they had just been a bad dream 
in the first place. 

In life as it really is the Christian story does not displace the other 
two. The truth about life they tell is neither diminished nor annulled by 
the Christian story. It is set in relief by a “sign” which is a confession of 
faith. I think that in ‘Too Late the Phalarope” Alan Paton has told the 
Christian story as well as the tragic story, though he almost, not quite,— 
forgot that the former must remain a “‘sign.” I am told that in ‘The 
Catcher in the Rye” Salinger has told the Christian story as well as the 
Pathetic story. I’m not sure. But wherever it is told it must be told as 
a sign, for it is the story of the Resurrection and the Promise. To quote 
St. Paul, ‘For though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet know we 
him so no more” (II Cor. 5:16). Its truth is the truth of faith. My rab- 
binic friends always tell me that the world A.D. is not different than the 
world B.C. In a profound sense this is true; in this same sense the story 
of Oedipus is always true, as well as the story of Willie Lohman. At its 
best the Christian story takes seriously their account of “the glory and the 
misery of man.” 

The study of the classical heritage is always in season, because the 
story it tells is always true. The modern pathetic story does not supersede 
the tragic story; it sets the impersonal and the irrational in man and his 
world over against the rational and the noble. Its story is also always true. 
Nor does the Christian story supersede either of the other two; indeed it 
can only tell its own story relevantly in relation to the other stories even 
though its story is its own. Our vision of man will always be a composite ; 
just now, in western culture, we are urgently in need of the catharsis pro- 
vided by the Greek tragic hero; like a clean wind from the north it could 
sweep away the excessive frustration of the pathetic as well as the unrealis- 
tic Christian sentimentalism which together do much to demean the stature 
of western man in our time. If this evening can contribute to that end it 
has been well spent. 














PASTORAL PREACHING AND EVANGELISM 


CaRL G. KROMMINGA 


Dr. A. A. van Ruler of Utrecht, The Netherlands, has listed four rea- 
sons for the rise in recent decades of a new “apostolic” view of the es- 
sence and function of the Church of Jesus Christ. They are: 

1. The unparalleled world-wide Christian missionary movements of the 

nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

2. The modern cultural situation which has challenged the Church to face 

its apparent loss of function in modern life and which asks the Church 
what it can do to exorcise the madness of our times. 
. The people of Israel, with its experience of persecution and its subse- 
quent renewed concern with the significance of the Old Testament, the 
rise of the state of Israel, and, finally, Israel’s universal contribution 
to world culture. 
4. The ecumenical movement which has centered its attention on the 
Church and ministerial questions as well as the age-old discussions of 
the apostolic character of the Church, discussions forced to the fore by 
urgent present-day concerns in the politics of the churches.1 
No one can listen in on the theological discussions in The Netherlands— 
and in Europe generally—without being impressed by the force with which 
the new apostolic vision stemming, in van Ruler’s opinion, from these 
four sources, has called forth earnest study of the nature of the Church on 
the part of theologians everywhere. 


The new accent on the apostolate in theology takes different forms in 
Europe and in America and discussions concerning it are very acute on the 
mission fields, the lands of the “Younger Churches.” But the impact is 
being felt regardiess of the form in which the peculiar Dutch vision of the 
apostolate influences theological thinking in various areas. 


The denomination which I represent finds itself peculiarly in need of 
theological reflection on the nature of the Church. As you know, Dr. H. 
R. Boer has recently published his criticism of Christian Reformed evan- 
gelism. Congregational, or pastoral, preaching has not escaped his criti- 
cism. While Dr. Boer surely does not wish to convert the established 
church into an evangelistic tabernacle, he does plead, and rightly so, for 
pastoral preaching which is attractive to the inquirer and the recent con- 
vert as well as to the established Christian.2 This is by no means a plea 


Ww 


1Theologie van het Apostolaat (Nijkerk, no date), pp. 9-11 
2Harry R. Boer, That My House May Be Filled (Grand ‘Rapids, 1957), pp. 79 


and 80. 
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based on the type of theology which van Ruler represents, but it is a 
symptom of the unhappiness with which the evangelist views the Christian 
Reformed pulpit. The presence of the “branch church” idea among us 
has brought this discontent on the part of the ordained evangelists into 
sharp focus. While we shall, no doubt, need a theological underpinning 
for our revised pastoral preaching different from that offered by van Ruler 
and other theologians strongly under the influence of Karl Barth’s concep- 
tion of the nature of the Church, it is that conception which is molding 
the theological context in which we are trying to find a new theory of the 
praxis of the Church, or, at least, a new refinement and specification of 
some aspects of the accepted Reformed theory. 


I note from the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge* that Milton J. Hoffman pictures a situation in your denomination 
quite different from that in my own. He writes, 

In many areas less than 20% of the communicant members come from 
Reformed Church background. Not a few ministers feel that the term 
“Reformed” is a handicap; hence efforts were made to develop community 
churches. .....°°5 

But even in this situation practice calls for theological vindication or cor- 
rection. And again, the theological atmosphere in which this vindication 
or correction is made will be colored by the new “apostolic vision” of 
which van Ruler writes. Therefore it will be profitable, I trust, to look at 
this theology more closely. 


The view set forth by van Ruler strongly emphasizes the idea that the 
Church is not en end in itself but an instrament. Van Ruler writes, 

The essence of the apostolate of the church consists in this: not that 
the church goes out, witnesses and stands in the world, but that she is 
used! She is an instrument! She is used of God himself in Azs activity 
with the world—an activity which reaches much farther and has a far 
wider embrace than the activity of the apostolic church can ever have, 
one that extends even farther and wider than God’s employment of his 
church. ... 

But in that great whole of the world-process which must also be under- 
stood as the drama of God, the church itself is used by God. That is the 
essence of her apostolate. And therefore the apostolate is also her 
essence.® 
Again, van Ruler stresses that the Church not only possesses apostolici- 

ty as an attribute, she does not merely have an assignment to engage in 

apostolic activity; the church, the congregation, the individual Christian 

are not simply witnesses in the world. He writes, 

3Boer, op. cit., p. 75. 

— “Reformed Church in America’ (Grand Rapids, 1955), Vol. I, pp. 949 
and 950. 


5Hoffman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 950. 
6Van Ruler, op. cit., p. 20. (The translations are mine, C. K.) 
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The apostolate is the essence of the church: the church is placed in the 
world. . . . And she must order her whole life and work, her whole 
being, to the end that she may be used.” 

It is significant that van Ruler writes these things in the chapter entitled, 
“The Predestinarian Core” (of the Theology of the Apostolate) . 


This conception of the nature of predestination or election is carried 
through in the whole of this small but very significant book. Discussing 
“Mankind in Its Heathendom”’ van Ruler writes, 

The election of Israel and the incarnation of Christ are evidently neces- 

sary. They are the only way in which God can achieve his purpose with 

the world; they give salvation to the world; but it is the kingdom of God 

in the form of violence. Israel, Jesus Christ, the apostolate thus receive 

the character of an emergency measure. Is not this the deepest rootage of 

Christian humility? And has it not thus become clearly evident that all 

election is for service, that Jesus Christ himself in his ruling is only a 

servant and that the church exists only for the sake of the world ?8 

Van Ruler now faces the ecclesiological question squarely. After one 
has stated that the church stands eschatologically and apostolically in the 
world, is there any form of the Church left? Is the Church something 
along side this evangelizing and missionary function? Van Ruler lists three 
possible replies. First, one may posit the usual life and work of the Church 
first and subsequently state that this Church has to work in the world as a 
missionary instrument preeminently. Second, one may posit a pure dualism 
between the pastorate and the apostolate. Third, one may hold that only 
one thing is important, namely, “. . . the confrontation of the world with 
the kingdom and that everything which the church would establish and 
maintain over against that in order also to be something itself must be 
broken down to the very ground.’’® 


The third of these replies corresponds quite closely with that of Dr. 
J. C. Hoekendijk, as we shall see presently. Van Ruler rejects this idea and 
tries to find some room for the idea that the Church is not completely 
dissolved in the apostolate. He argues that the Kingdom of God comes 
only in the shape of the Kingdom of Christ and that this Kingdom and 
humanity are the two entities involved in the “coming” process. But, 
‘Movement, message, drama, apostolate only exist when the Kingdom of 
God appears in a special form and when humanity must be sought in the 
Christianizing process.’ And then he adds, “But in this notion of the 
special and thus along with the apostolic idea there is given also the par- 
ticular form, the concretization of the special, the church in one form or 
another, whether in a more pastoral or in a more liturgical form. And 


7Op. cit., p. 21. 
8Op. cit., p. 32. 
9290p. cit., pp. 35 and 36. 
100 p. cit., p. 37. 














this church is also something itself.’ To fail to reckon with this fact is to 
threaten the very existence of the apostolate itself. One cannot simply be 
a witness, one must be a Christian to witness. ‘Salvation must be trans- 
lated and recast in the common forms of existence, it must enter into them 
—but it cannot in the present wholly disappear in them! We cannot trans- 
cend the duality of the special and the universal, of the holy and the 
common.” }2 

Moreover, van Ruler feels that the dissolution of the Church in the 
apostolate is too predestinarian. The men who are used as elect instru- 
ments can know that they are being used of God. The pneumatic and the 
anthropological are also in the picture. God is not alone active in the elect ; 
they can know and confess God who thus acts in them. The confessional 
is the opposite pole of the predestinarian.1* 

Before we undertake to criticize this view of the Church we should also 
examine J. C. Hoekendijk’s conception of the apostolate as set forth in 
The International Review of Missions. In an article entitled, “The Church 
in Missionary Thinking” Hoekendijk writes, 

In some of the recent discussions . . . an attempt has been made to 

distinguish missionary and ecumenical in such a way that the world 

Church would become the place on earth where we can experience and 

enjoy koinonia, whereas the apostolic ministry of the Church finds its 

expression in missions. It is to be feared that this sort of theological 
rationalization will lead us astray. Such a schematization might perhaps 

be helpful in clarifying the complementary character of the missionary 

movement and of the movement towards unity, but (should we not ask?) 

what do people mean by emphasizing that the nature and function of the 

Church can only be partly circumscribed by the ‘apostolate’, so that the 

Church may have ‘an end in itself’ beyond this mission to the world?1+ 


Hoekendijk then proceeds to argue that the world Church cannot experi- 
ence a koinonia which is not identical with a fellowship in Christ’s minis- 
try which is the apostolic ministry. And he asks, “And is there another 
way of partaking in the Gospel than as partners in the furtherance of the 
Gospel . . . ?’15 Hoekendijk is not bothered by the question of the distinc- 
tion between the nature of the Church and its function. He declares, ‘“The 
nature of the Church can be sufficiently defined by its function, i.e., its 
participation in Christ’s apostolic ministry.”’?* 

In an earlier article Hoekendijk expresses himself even more strongly 
on the evil of seeking to view the Church as an “‘end in itself.” Speaking 
of the recent reemphasis on evangelism he writes, 


liloc. cit. 
120p. cit., pp. 37 and 38. 
130 p. cit., p. 38. 
14Vol. 41 (1952) p. 331. 
15Loc. cit. 
16Op. cit., p. 334. 




















. . . The call to evangelism is often little else than a call to restore 
‘Christendom’, the Corpus Christianum, as a solid, well-integrated cul- 
tural complex, directed and dominated by the Church. And the sense of 
urgency is often nothing but a nervous feel of insecurity, with the 
established Church endangered; a flurried activity to save the remnants 
of a time now irrevocably past.17 

He develops this thought further when he writes, 

In fact, the word ‘evangelize’ often means a Biblical camouflage of what 

should rightly be called the re-conquest of ecclesiastical influerce. Hence 

this undue respect for statistics and this insatiable ecclesiastical hunger for 

ever more areas of life.18 

In fairness, however, we must note that Hoekendijk here speaks in 
reaction to the historical development of some post-Reformation foreign 
mission movements. It was actually held that ‘‘Christendom’’ had to pre- 
cede missions and Hoekendijk rightly concludes that this was, “... an 
invitation to combine so-called Christian colonialism with missions . . . ’’?® 

This setting of Hoekendijk’s remarks reminds us that we must be 
very understanding in criticizing the new apostolic vision of the Church. 
There can be no doubt that the historical manifestation of the Church has 
often been beset with attempts to convert it into a thing in itself and for 
itself but alien to its true nature. Worse yet, the Church ever threatens to 
be prostituted to ends sought by various parties within her. This fact must 
also be taken into account when we consider van Ruler’s idea of the nature 
of the Church. The history of a Church originally a state or established 
Church will doubtless afford many examples of the Church forced to be- 
come a caricature of what it is supposed to be. But, what is the Church 
supposed to be? As the object of electing, predestinating love, what is the 
function of the Church? The answers of van Ruler and Hoekendijk must 
not be criticized on the basis of fond recollections of what men wanted the 
Church to be in the past. They must be criticized in terms of the Biblical 
teaching concerning the Church. 

It is striking that both van Ruler and Hoekendijk wish to preserve 
some identifiable form of the Church. We have seen how van Ruler does 
this and it could be demonstrated that Hoekendijk does not hold that the 
Church is all evangelistic activity with no end in sight. But these ends 
remain peculiarly on the horizontal plane. The Church confesses, the 
Church exhibits a new relationship to God in Christ, but this is, after all, 
simply and solely reinvested in the Church’s activity as the agent or instru- 
ment of God in the world. 

It is interesting to note that Karl Barth finds an additional function 
for the Church. He holds that the Church has as its purpose “the revela- 


17*The Call to Evangelism” in, The International Review of Missions Vol. 39 
(1950) p. 163. 

18]gem, p. 163. 

190p. cit., p. 165. 








tion of the sanctification of the entire world of mankind which has already 
taken place de jure in Jesus Christ.” The Church is the de facto and pre- 
liminary exhibition of the sanctification which has dlready happened to 
all men in Jesus Christ. Thus Barth makes room for the growth of the 
Church in sanctification and for a ministry of the saints ad intra as well 
as ad extra.*° But this “room” is created at the expense of the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the divisive force of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, see 
I Corinthians 1, passim, where Paul gives no hint of the idea that those 
who reject the ‘‘word of the Cross” reject a de jure sanctification of them- 
selves in it. 

But, to return to the criticism of van Ruler and Hoekendijk, we 
should look very briefly at a few Scripture passages which clearly teach 
that the Church has not only a horizontal function of service but that it 
must also serve a purpose on the vertical line. We shall limit ourselves to 
Paul’s teaching in his letter to the Ephesians, although many other epistles 
could be employed to establish our thesis. 


In Ephesians 1:4 Paul declares that God has chosen the saints in Christ 
before the foundation of the world, “that we should be holy and without 
blemish before him in love.” Again, in verses five and six we read, “hav- 
ing foreordained us unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ unto 
himself, according to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the 
glory of his grace, which he freely bestowed on us in the Beloved.” In 
verse 12 he indicates that this marvelous movement of God’s grace has as 
its purpose, ‘that we should be unto the praise of his glory,” and this 
finds an echo again in verse 14. In fact, dominion over all things has 
been given to Christ “to the Church, which is his body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all” (vv. 22-23). 

In chapter two it becomes evident that an additional element must be 
brought into the picture. God wants the Church as his dwelling. Paul 
writes, ‘So then ye are no more strangers and sojourners, but ye are fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God, being built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being 
the chief corner stone; in whom each several building, fitly framed to- 
gether, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are 
builded together for a habitation of God in the Spirit’’ (vv. 19-22). The 
Church is to grow in the knowledge of the love of Christ which exceeds 
knowledge and it is to be filled with all the fulness of God (3:19). 
In a doxology Paul exclaims, ‘Now unto him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto him be the glory in the church and in 
20Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, Vol. IV, 2, “Die Lehre von der Versoehnung,” p. 702. 

See also the following section (2) ‘Das Wachstum der Gemeinde.” , 
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Christ Jesus unto all generations for ever and ever, Amen” (vv. 20-21). 


In the ministry of the offices, Christ’s gift to the Church, not only the 
effectiveness of the Church in its witness is sought, but also the building 
up of itself of the body, its self-edification. This is not a luxury merely 
for the subjective enjoyment of the Church, but serves the glorification 
of the Head of the Church, Christ Jesus (4:11-16). 


Finally, Paul clearly teaches that Jesus died in order to present the 
Church to himself as his bride. He writes, “Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself up for it; that he 
might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the washing of water with the 
word, that he might present the church unto himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing; but that it should be holy 
and without blemish” (5:25-27). 


Does this mean that Paul has no eye here for the so-called apostolic 
activity of the Church, for its evangelistic calling? Not at all. In chapter 
6:15 he urges the Church to have its feet shod with the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace and he requests the Church to remember him in 
prayer, “that utterance may be given unto me in opening my mouth, to 
make known with boldness the mystery of the gospel, for which I am an 
ambassador in chains; that in it I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak” 
(vv. 19-20). 

Granted, then, that the Church has a vertical as well as a horizontal 
purpose, granted that it receives ministerial attention from Christ in order 
to its sanctification and God’s glory, what is the significance of this for 
the problem of evangelistic and pastoral preaching? 


I think the significance of our criticism and findings is just this, that 
the congregation must receive preaching which differs in specific content 
and purpose from that which is directed to those outside the Church of 
Jesus Christ. As we have just seen, at least by implication, the presuppo- 
sition with which the minister approaches the congregation is different 
from that with which he approaches those outside Christ. The force with 
which the presupposition of the Church’s fundamentally new and holy 
character operates in the pastoral address is nowhere more clearly illus- 
trated than in Paul’s approach to the troubled and disordered Church at 
Corinth. Does Paul question the reality of the Corinthian Church’s being 
truly Church? Not at all. After warning the Church that fornicators, 
idolaters, adulterers, homosexuals, the effeminate, thieves, covetous persons, 
drunkards, revilers and extortioners shall not inherit the kingdom of God, 
Paul declares, “‘And such were some of you: but ye were washed, but ye 
were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in the Spirit of our God” (I Cor. 6:11). 
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We should note further that, although Paul was prevented from feed- 
ing this Church broma, meat, in distinction from gala, milk, because of 
its residual carnality (I Cor. 3:1-3), yet he does not for that reason limit 
himself in his letter to a recital again of the basic redemptive-historical 
content of the kerygma. After he has recalled that kerygma in I Cor. 
15:1-11 he proceeds to build upon it with teaching, admonition, exhorta- 
tion and comfort. 

The difference between the preaching of evangelism and pastoral 
preaching lies in the very structure of the New Testament epistles. C. H. 
Dodd noted this already some years ago in his significant work, The Apos- 
tolic Preaching and Its Developments. In that book he draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between keryssein and didaskein. He reconstructs the basic 
apostolic kerygma, the preaching of the “kingdom of God,” and indicates 
its content. And, although he can find this kerygma again in the epistles, 
it must be searched out and distinguished there. Dodd gives us the reason 
when he writes, 

There are . . . difficulties in attempting to discover the apostolic Preaching 

in the epistles of Paul. In the first place, the epistles are, of course, not 

of the nature of kerygma. They are all addressed to readers already 

Christian, and they deal with theological and ethical problems arising out 

of the attempt to follow the Christian way of life and thought in a non- 

Christian world. They have the character of what the early Church called 

“teaching” or “exhortation.” They presuppose the Preaching. They 

expound and defend the implications of the Gospel rather than proclaim 

it.22 

It is evident, then, that pastoral preaching reflects the apostolic 
paraklesis and, especially and more comprehensively, the apostolic didas- 
kalia rather than the apostolic kerygma by itself. Thus specific differences 
in content will be evident between preaching based on the redemptive 
facts alone and that based on apostolic teaching. 

We would not suppose, however, that the kerygma of the apostles was 

delivered with an authority lacking in the presentation of didaskalia, Here 
the basic unity between the two kinds of preaching begins to appear. H. N. 
Ridderbos sums up the matter of the apostles’ task and authority in the 
work of teaching in these words, 
They were not only to be and to lay the foundation of the Church or 
witnesses of Christ. They had, in connection with their missionary calling, 
also a continuing ecclesiastical assignment, namely, to feed and protect the 
sheep and lambs of Christ, John 21:15ff., to build up the body of Christ 
and to bring it to full maturity . . ., and they also had received from 
Christ, for this work of edification, authoritative power, exousia, as Paul 
in particular expressly declares in more than one place, II Cor. 10:8, 
13:10.22 


21P. 9. But see Gusta Wingren, Die Predigt (Goettingen, 1955), pp. 22-27. 
22Heilsgeschiedenis en Heilige Schrift van het Nieuwe Testament (Kampen, 1955), 
p. 135. (Translation mine, C. K.) 
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Therefore when the Church preaches in terms of didaskalia, authoritative 
teaching, it is following in the footsteps of the apostles as certainly and 
as truly as when it proclaims the redemptive-historical facts, the original 
kerygma. The treatment by Karl Heinrich Rengstorf of the use of the 
word didaskalia in the Pastoral Epistles is instructive on this score. Reng- 
storf writes, 

The relationship of the word to the historical revelation of God as 

attested by Scripture and as it has completed itself in Jesus follows more 

than once from the context, as in I Timothy 4:13 where didaskalia is 

enjoined in addition to andgnosis and pardklesis, or in I1 Timothy 3:16, 

where it is said of pasa graphe, that they are ophelimos eis didaskalian, 

. . - [hugiainousa didaskalia must be similarly understood.} . . . This 

didaskalia, as originating from God, is healthy and therefore leads to 

salvation. When in these places didaskalia and not kerygma or a like 

word is used this is true first, in order to be able to emphasize the 

binding character of this historical proclamation to which end didaskalia 

is especially suited, . . . and second, in order that, in virtue of the essence 

of the Christian proclamation already in the word used for it one might 

be able to define its fixed limits over against the movements which en- 

dangered the Church.23 
As H. N. Ridderbos points out, Rengstorf tends to reduce didaskalia to 
the meaning of “the communication of the will-revelation of God.” But, 
as the quotation above shows, Rengstorf can hardly be charged with over- 
looking the basic unity of kerygma and didaskalia as Ridderbos seems 
to accuse him of doing.** As Ridderbos himself indicates, kerygma and 
didaskalia not only carry with them the notion of divinely authoritative 
communication, but also differ more in form than in content. 


This is a second important point to note in connection with the funda- 
mental unity between evangelism and pastoral preaching. While didaskalia 
unfolds and applies the message of the great acts of God in Christ, it is 
never engaged in without reference to these facts.2° A quick glance at I 
Peter will bear this out. The content of the kerygma is intimately inter- 
woven with the didaskalia, in fact, it represents the foundation (I Cor. 
3:11), didaskalia the superstructure built by the Apostles, see II Timothy 
1:13, where the teaching is called “the pattern of sound words.” As 
Ridderbos points out, the teaching unfolds the primary message of the 
kerygma. It is the message of the death and resurrection of Christ which 
“sends its rays out in all directions.”?* He writes, 


From the standpoint of the death and the resurrection of Christ the New 
Testament also presents a “teaching” concerning man, concerning his 
needs and concerning the way of his salvation now revealed, of the being- 


23Art. didasko, etc. Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Vol. 21 
(Stuttgart, 1935), pp. 164 and 165. 

24Ridderbos, op. cit., pp. 137ff. 

25Ridderbos, op. cit., pp. 137ff. 

26Op. cit., p. 140. 











comprehended-in-Christ of the believer, backwards to the very council of 

God, Eph. 1:4, and forward to his glorification with Christ, Colossians 

3:4 et alia.27 

There is a third factor which unites evangelism and pastoral preach- 
ing, as understood in the light of the New Testament, and, for that mat- 
ter, the Old. This is the universal call of the Gospel to repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. Believers have once-for-all 
turned from sin to God (I Thess. 1:9). But this does not keep the Apostle 
from continuing to warn the Church against conforming again with the 
evil of this age (I Thess. 4:4-6), and calling it back from its backsliding 
(II Cor. 7:9 and 13:5). The great realities of sin, repentance, and the new 
life are set forth in terms which all can grasp, whether they be pointed 
out to those outside or to those within the Church. 

In conclusion, this study, I trust, permits us to draw some inferences 
which will make the communicational differences between evangelistic and 
pastoral preaching less acute while we continue to recognize the specific 
differences in presupposition, form, and content in each kind of preaching. 

First, both kinds of preaching must be decisive. In the hearing of the 
kerygma and the didaskalia men have inescapably to do with the authori- 
tative Word of God. The preacher must let his hearers feel that reactions 
to the message have life-or-death significance. 

Second, it follows that all our preaching must be marked by a sense 
of urgency. The message cannot wait and the hearers, whether unbelieving 
or believing, may not delay. The message must come to expression in 
their changed lives. 

Third, our preaching must be imaginative. It must picture the truth 
of the Gospel, in all its implications also, vividly and concretely. 

Fourth, our preaching must be real. It must be the result of personal 
encounter with the Word of God, with the Biblical truth. Even the tone 
and manner of delivery must be personal and genuine, not an imitation of 
the delivery of some “hero.” 

Fifth, and most important, all our preaching must be Biblical. Billy _ 
Graham keeps saying, ‘The Bible says ....”’ and he is right in doing so. 
Our authority in ordination is prostituted if we forsake the authority of 
the written Word of God. It is then not lost, but, worse yet, perverted. 
And the best guarantee of fidelity to the Bible in our preaching is the use 
of and exposition of the Word of God directly in the sermon, This does 
not necessarily mean than every sermon must be limited to one verse or 
even to one chapter in the Bible. But it does mean that in evangelism and 
in pastoral preaching we must say what the Bible says as the Bible says it. 

If we work out these implications of the apostolic preaching in our 


270 p. cit., p. 140. 
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preaching, the believer who hears the evangelist will hear him gladly, even 
though he is addressing those outside Christ. He will be filled anew with 
the joy of salvation and will pray for the conversion of the hearers. And 
the unbeliever who comes into our churches will not be baffled by some 
modern substitute for the Corinthian glossai, tongues, but will hear the 
clear prophetic and apostolic Word, (even when we preach from the 
Old Testament!) ‘‘and so he will fall down on his face and worship God, 
declaring that God is among you indeed” (I Cor. 14:25). 
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One of the significant events of 
the closing months of the school 
year was the New Brunswick-Wes- 
tern conference for which Western 
was host to twelve delegates from 
her sister seminary for a three-day 
meeting. The theme of the con- 
ference, ‘The Church Confronts 
the World,’”’ was the basis for the 
discussion sessions on evangelism, 
social action and ecumenicity, and 
also for the keynote address by the 
Rev. Harold N. Englund Ph.D., 
pastor of Second Reformed Church, 
Zeeland, Michigan. All who have 
had the opportunity to attend these 
annual conferences have been en- 
thusiastic about the value of the 
social and intellectual exchange in- 
volved. 

* * * 

The student body gathered in the 
Commons on Friday, May 2, to 
elect new Adelphic officers and a 
president for the Student Faculty 
Council. The new Adelphic officers 
for the first quarter are: President— 
John R. De Witt, Vice Pres. — 
Richard Rhem, Secretary—Nicholas 
Vander Weide, Treasurer — Arie 
Brouwer, Social Chairman — Wil- 
liam Bower. Vern Hoffman was 
elected to be Student-Faculty Coun- 
cil president. The remainder of 
the Council will be elected by each 
class and by the faculty in the fall. 

* * * 
A year of successful and chal- 
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lenging programs was concluded by 
the Adelphic Society and the Goyim 
Missionary Fellowship at the an- 
nual joint picnic on May 6. After 
the meal the group was addressed 
by the Rev. Glen Bruggers, mis- 
sionary to Japan. 
x * * 

At a special chapel service con- 
ducted by President John R. Mulder 
on Friday, May 16, the following 
awards were presented: 


H. W. Pietenpol Prize, awarded 
by the faculty on the basis of schol- 
arship, personality and competency: 
Robert A. Nykamp. 


Geo. N. Makely Prizes in Preach- 
ing: On Content: First prize — 
Wayne Olson; Second prize—Rob- 
ert A. Nykamp. On Delivery: First 
prize—Robert A. Nykamp and J. 
Samuel Hofman; Second prize — 
Leonard De Beer. 


Old Testament Language and 
Exegesis Prize: First prize—Ron- 
ald Brown; Second prize—Gordon 
Laman. 


New Testament Language and 
Exegesis Prize: First prize—Allen 
Boeve; Second prize—Merwin Van 
Doornik. 

Systematic Theology Prize: First 
prize—Charles Kamp; Second prize 
—Gary Aitken. 

The Vander Ploeg Church His- 
tory Prize Essay Subject: ‘A Study 














of Calvin’s Concept of Sacrament” 
—Arie Brouwer. 
* * * 

The student body with the fac- 
ulty and officers of the Board of 
Trustees as their guests met on the 
evening of May 16 for the annual 
semi-formal banquet. Kermit Ho- 
genboom was master of ceremonies, 
Nate Vander Werf led the singing 
and vocal numbers were presented 
by Mrs. Gerald Osland, Wilmer 
Vermeer and Gordon Laman and 
Nate Vander Werf. The charge to 
the seniors was given by Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Oudersluys and Len Wees- 
sies responded for the seniors. Rev. 
Harry Buis, pastor of the Vriesland 
Reformed Church, was the speaker 
of the evening. 

* * * 

The seniors and the areas of 
service to which they have been 
called are as follows: 

Aitken, Gary—Berdan Heights, 
N. J. 

Arnoldink, Lloyd—Phoenix, Ari- 
zona 

Benes, Jr., Louis H.—Ridgefield, 
N. J. 

De Beer, Leonard—Perl Mack, 
Denver, Colo. 

De Hoogh, Arthur — Scotland, 
S. D. 

De Jong, John — Prairie View, 
Kansas 

Estell, William—appointment to 
Formosa (Board for the Christian 
World Mission) 

Heemstra, Gerald—North Mari- 
on and Litchville, N. D. 
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Hofman, J. Samuel — appoint- 
ment to Mexico (Board of Domes- 
tic Missions) 

Hogenboom, Kermit — Leeds, 
New York 

Huls, Richard—Chaplaincy 

Jungling, Irven—Baileyville, Ill. 

Kamp, Charles—Undecided 

Keizer, Thomas—Christ Presby- 
terian, Madison, Wis. 

Klein, Corstian — Post-graduate 
study in Netherlands 

Korthals, Edward—Platte, S. D. 

Mack, David—Knapp St., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Mondeel, Peter — Riverside, 
Hammond, Indiana 

Moerman, John—Galt, Ontario, 
Canada 

Nykamp, Robert — Ross, Gary, 
Indiana 

Osland, Gerald—Montclair, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Olson, Wayne—Undecided 

Strickland, Fenton — Riverford 
Heights, Detroit, Mich. 

Studley, Albert — Red Hook, 
N. Y. 

Teusink, E. Don—Aurora, S. D. 

Vander Guchte, Howard—Mon- 
roe, S. D. 

Vander Velde, Gerald—Union, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Vander Voet, Richard — Unde- 
cided 

Van Gelder, 
Chapin, Iowa 

Van Oostveen, Jan—Cooksville, 
Ontario, Canada 


Sidney — Zion, 




























Ver Kaik, Harris — Oakview, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Visser, Gilbert—Conklin, Mich- 
igan 

Weessies, Leonard — Calvary, 


Holland, Michigan 


* * * 
The Seventy-third commence- 


ment was held in Hope Memorial 
Chapel on Wednesday evening, 
May 21, before a near-capacity 
crowd. Dr. John R. Mulder pre- 
sided and devotions were conducted 
by Rev. Henry Ten Clay, president 
of the Board of Trustees. Rev. 


Abba, R. Principles of Christian 
Worship. 1957. 


Allegro, J. M. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


1956. 

Anderson, A. W. Plants of the 
Bible. 1957. 

Applegarth, M. Twelve Baskets 
Full, 1957. 


Atkinson, C. H. Building and 
Equipping for Christian Education. 
1957. 

Bader, J. M. Evangelism in a 
Changing America. 1957. 

Bainton, R. Yale and the Minis- 
try. 1957. 

Baird, C. W. Presbyterian Litur- 
gies. 1957. 

Baly, D. The Geography of the 
Bible. 1957. 
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Louis H. Benes, D.D., editor of 
the Church Herald delivered the 
commencement address on the sub- 
ject ‘““The Glory of this Ministry.” 
The seminary choir under the direc- 
tion of Arthur De Hoogh sang 
two numbers. The benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Jerry Win- 
ter, Western’s oldest living gradu- 
ate. After the service friends and 
relatives of the 35 graduates were 
invited to the Seminary Commons 
for a reception and time of fellow- 
ship and refreshments in honor of 
the new graduates. 


NEW BOOKS IN LIBRARY 


Barnett, H. G. Indian Shakers. 
1957. 

Barrett, C. K. The Epistle to the 
Romans. 1957. 

Blackwood, A. W., Jr. The Holy 
Spirit in Your Life. 1957. 

Boer, H. R. That My House May 
be Filled. 1957. 

Boettner, L. Immortality, 1956. 

Boettner, L. The Millennium. 
1958. 

Buis, H. The Doctrine of Eter- 
nal Punishment. 1957. 

Burgess, A. The Small Woman. 
1957. 

Easton, W. B. Basic Christian 
Beliefs. 1957. 

Elert, W. The Christian Ethos. 
1957; 
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Ellis, E. E. Paul’s Use of the Old 
Testament. 1957. 

Faber, G. Jowett. (Benjamin). 
1957. 

Ferm, V. T. A. Pictorial History 
of Protestantism. 1957. 

Filson, F. V. Which Books Be- 
long in the Bible? 1957. 

Fulop-Miller, R. The Power and 
Secrets of the Jesuits. 1956. 

Goulooze, W. Grace for Today. 
1957. 

Grant, F. C. The Gospels: Their 
Origin and Their Growth. 1957. 

Henry, C. F. H. Contemporary 
Evangelical Thought. 1957. 

Henry, S. C. George Whitefield: 
Wayfaring Witness. 1957. 

Hunter, A. M. Introducing New 
Testament Theology. 1957. 

Jackson, E. N. Understanding 
Grief. 1957. 

Johnson, H. A. Preaching the 
Christian Y ear. 1957. 

Johnson, S. E. Jesus in His 
Homeland. 1957. 

Kee, H. C. Understanding the 
New Testament. 1957. 

Kik, M. Ecumenism and the 
Evangelical. 1957. 

Kepler, T. The Book of Revela- 
tion. 1957. 

Knox, J. The Integrity of Preach- 
ing. 1957. 

Kohler, L. Hebrew Man. 1956. 

Landis, B. Y. A. Rauschenbush 
Reader. 1957. 

Lilje, H. The Last Book of the 
Bible. 1957. 
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Little, G. Beliefs that Matter. 
1957. 

Luccock, H. E. Living without 
Gloves. 1957. 

Macartney, C. E. Salute Thy Soul. 
1957. 

MacGregor, G. The Thundering 
Scot. 1957. 

MacLennan, D. A. Resources for 
Sermon Preparation. 1957. 

Martinson, H. Red Dragon over 
China. 1956. 

Metzger, B. M. An Introduction 
to the Apocrypha Based on the 
RSV. 1957. 

Miller, D. G. The Way to Bibli- 
cal Preaching. 1957. 

Moser, C. G. Understanding 
Girls. 1957. 

Neill, S. Who is Jesus Christ? 
1957. 

Niebuhr, R. R. Resurrection and 
Historical Reason. 1957. 

Niebuhr, R. Love and Justice. 
1957. 

Niles, D. T. Living with the Gos- 
pel. 1957. 

Oates, W. E. Religious Dimen- 
sions of Personality. 1957. 

Oursler, W. The Healing Power 
of Faith. 1957. 

Outler, A. C. The Christian Tra- 
dition and the Unity We Seek. 
1957. 

Pfeiffer, C. F. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 1957. 

Pittenger, W. N. The Church, 
the Ministry, and Reunion. 1957. 











Pope, L. The Kingdom Beyond 
Caste. 1957. 

Price, F. W. Marx Meets Christ. 
1957. 

Ramsey, P. Faith and Ethics. 
1997. 

Robinson, J. H. Road without 
Turning. 1950. 

Routley, E. The Wisdom of the 
Fathers, 1957. 

Rupp, G. Six Makers of English 
Religion. 1957. 

Sorokin, P. Social and Cultural 
Dynamics. 1957. 

Schonfield, H. J. Secrets of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 1956. 

Seaver, G. David Livingstone. 
EO. 

Smart, W. J. Six Mighty Men. 
1957. 

Smith, T. L. Revivalism and So- 
cial Reform. 1957. 

Smith, W. C. Islam in Modern 
History. 1957. 








Stendahl, K. The Scrolls and the 
New Testament. 1956. 

Templeton, C. B. Evangelism for 
Tomorrow. 1957. 

Terrien, S. Job: Poet of Exis- 
tence. 1957. 

Tillich, P. Dynamics of Faith. 
1957. 

Toynbee, A. J. Christianity 
among the Religions of the World. 
1957. 

Wallis, C. L. A Treasury of 
Story-sermons for Children. 1957. 

Whitehead, D. The F.B.I. Story. 
1956. 

Wingren, G. Luther on Vocation. 
1957. 

Winslow, O. Master Roger Wil- 
liams. 1957. 

Woodall, W. L. 100 Devotions 
for Boys and Girls. 1957. 

Wright, G. E. Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy. 1957. 

Wright, P. S. Duties for the Rul- 
ing Elder. 1957. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Second Thoughts on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, by F. F. Bruce, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1956. Pp. 9-140. 
$2.50. 


For the past decade countless books 
and articles have been written concern- 
ing the Dead Sea scrolls and many will 
continue to be written in the years to 
come. Archaeological discoveries of this 
magnitude are virtually exhaustless. As 
long as writers labor under the appeal 
of the dramatic and sensational, specu- 
lations and revolutionary claims will be 
made with reference to the scrolls. All 
of this can be very misleading to the 
earnest student of the Bible. Herein 
lies the unique value of the book under 
review, for the author has succeeded in 
presenting a sober and reliable account 
of the Dead Sea discoveries and their 
historical and theological implications. 

F. FP. Bruce is Professor of Biblical 
History and Literature at the University 
of Sheffield. He has written numerous 
books, including The Spreading Flame, 
and a commentary on The Acts of the 
Apostles. All of his works are charac- 
terized by a clarity of expression and 
depth of insight. The present work is 
no exception. The first five chapters deal 
with the dramatic discovery of the 
scrolls in 1947 and the subsequent 
“finds” in the Wadi Qumran area. The 
remaining chapters, six through eleven, 
include a study of the implications of 
Qumran for Old Testament and New 
Testament study and their bearing on 
the rise and early progress of Christian- 
ity. 

To date at least a dozen caves have 
been exploited in the Wadi Qumran 
area and as more information comes to 
light earlier estimates of the scrolls will 
be in a constant state of revision. Prof. 
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Bruce’s discussion concerning the iden- 
tity of the Wicked Priest and the Teach- 
er of Righteousness in the Zadokite 
Admonition, the Habbakkuk Commen- 
tary and the Micah Commentary illus- 
trate this statement. Piecing together 
the fragments of information supplied 
by the texts which mention these unique 
personalities, the author tentatively iden- 
tifies the Wicked Priest with Alexander 
Jannaeus and the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness with some unknown contemporary 
of Alexander (pp. 87-95). In other 
works on the scrolls, Prof. H. H. Row- 
ley cites Menelaus and Onias III and 
W. H. Brownlee links the Teacher of 
Righteousness with Judah Ben-Gedi- 
diah. This would indicate the necessity 
of a cautious, reasoned approach in es- 
tablishing judgments on the scroll evi- 
dence. Hence even Bruce’s “second 
thoughts” must not be construed as 
“last thoughts.” 


In the reviewer's eye Chapter Six, 
dealing with the witness of the scrolls 
as related to the text tradition(s) of the 
Old Testament proved most interesting 
and significant. As more copies of the 
Hebrew Scriptures are discovered at 
Qumran and Muraba‘at it is evident that 
the Massoretic text is not the only text 
tradition of the Old Testament. Prof. 
Bruce identifies three main lines of 
transmission: the Hebrew text received 
and transmitted by the Massoretes, the 
Hebrew text underlying the Septuagint, 
and the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch 
preserved by the Samaritans (pp. 66ff.). 
Your reviewer has likewise discovered 
three text traditions in separate studies 
on the Old Latin texts and manuscripts 
of certain books in the Old Testament. 
The cumulative evidence appears to 
point in a specific direction and as the 
study of the scrolls continues and more 
information is unearthed one can look 








forward with interest to the picture of 
the text traditions of the Old Testament 
that will eventually be portrayed and 
accepted. 

The chapter on “Biblical Interpreta- 
tion and the Messianic Hope” will also 
_ prove interesting to many readers. In 

summation one notes that the outlines 
of the situation out of which these doc- 
uments emerged are becoming increas- 
ingly clear; and unless some incalcula- 
ble factor is suddenly introduced into 
the scene, it seems likely that further in- 
formation, as it continues to be pub- 
lished, in general will help to fill the 
outlines in and make them clearer rather 
than necessitate a radical reinterpreta- 
tion. This is a very valid assumption 
made by the author (p. 10) and repre- 
sents the tenor in which the book is 
written. 

Your reviewer considers this book a 
valuable addition to the literature on the 
Dead Sea scrolls; a source useful for 
both specialist and non-specialist. 

— HENRY Voocp 


Elijah and Elisha, by Ronald S. 
Wallace, Grand Rapids: Wm, B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1957. Pp. 164. $3.00. 


Perhaps the best way to review a 
book is to the accompaniment of appro- 
priate music. In this instance it was 
very easy. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” by the 
Huddersfield Choral Society and the 
Liverpool Philharmonic on the Hi-Fi 
formed the background for this review- 
er’s reading. 

Ronald S. Wallace, whose congrega- 
tion should be appreciative, is a Scot- 
tish minister and author who makes 
scholarship and popular presentation an 
accomplishment. Incidentally he is the 
brother-in-law of T. F. Torrance, the 
professor at New College, the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and an authority on 
Calvin and Barth. Wallace himself has 
written Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word 
and Sacrament. Relatives with such 





common interests should seldom have 
dull moments. 

In the book we are reviewing Wal- 
lace takes two of the most fascinating 
characters of the Old Testament and 
shows their relevance for their day and 
for our times. The expositions were ser- 
mons preached for his congregation. In 
publishing them he has given that much 
wider congregation in the English speak- 
ing world the opportunity to follow 
some inspiring thinking. 

The author is not committed to solv- 
ing all the problems that arise from a 
study of the first and second books of 
Kings. Nor does he brush them aside. 
If he does not give an explanation of 
the miracles, he does draw rich lessons 
from them, lessons that have universal 
significance. Elijah, the stern prophet, so 
very human in his zeal and in his 
despondence, was God’s agent in de- 
stroying the godless ruling house of 
Omri and asserting the reign of the 
Lord God of Israel. And this God, who 
is also our God, reveals Himself in 
judgment and in mercy. He sends down 
fire but also healing rain after years of 
famine. 

The episodes in the lives of Elijah 
and Elisha may seem unreal to our 
sceptical and profane generation. But 
the author links these revelations from 
the Old Testament with the full reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ. That is what God 
himself meant. If contemporary ears are 
dull and hearts are hardened, they are 
perhaps not more so than those of mil- 
lennia ago. In the days of these prophets 
the people understood the language of 
miracle. In our time we must learn to 
understand the language of the greatest 
miracle in Jesus Christ. Our age must 
grasp again this astounding fact, that 
God may seem to lose some battles, but 
He never loses a war. 

How human the lives of these proph- 
ets are! There is zeal and despondency, 
the desire to serve and the longing to 
retreat, unfailing trust and resignation 
under the juniper tree. Elijah seems to 
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have more of these than Elisha on whom 
his mantle fell. 

But what divine touches there are! 
God has never left Himself without His 
witnesses, His messengers. Different in 
character and in response, they have al- 
ways been, they will ever be the chariot 
of israel and the horsemen thereof. 

This basic revelation must sound 
again from Christian pulpits. What 
other message is there? 

— BASTIAN KRUITHOF 


Luther's Works, Volume 22, Ser- 
mons on the Gospel of St. John, 
Chapters 1-4, Edited by Jaroslav 
Pelikan, Saint Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1957. Pp. v-558. 
$5.00. 


On the jacket of the book furnished 
by the publishers, the Sermons in this 
volume are spoken of as “models in 
every respect” and as having ‘‘a timeless 
quality.”” This reviewer would not agree 
that these Sermons should be models 
for preaching in the twentieth century, 
nor would he affirm that their content is 
best characterized as having ‘‘a timeless 
quality.” This reviewer feels that Lu- 
ther’s sermons are of great historical 
value and help us to have keen insight 
into many of the practical and theologi- 
cal problems of Luther’s day. 

The unevenness of Luther's sermonic 
processes may be seen from the fact that 
he preached sixteen sermons on John 1, 
five on John 2, twenty-eight on John 3, 
and four on John 4. Luther’s method 
was to take these chapters, phrase by 
phrase, and then to expound on each 
according to the knowledge which he 
had of the subject which was involved, 
and at the same time to relate the sub- 
ject to the life of the Church in his own 
time. Thus, we find that many of the 
texts were occasions for speaking out 
against the papacy. 

Luther had a tremendous command of 
language and, at the same time, a scope 
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of knowledge which is the envy of mod- 
ern clerics. He makes sermonic allusions 
to authors and individuals from the 
whole range of Church history up to his 
own time, and he makes reference to 
and quotes from such extra-Biblical ma- 
terial as the Koran. This learned man, 
however, was not averse to using crude 
expressions to say what he thought of 
certain of his rivals. From the pulpit 
Luther used such terms as “blockheads,” 
“smart alecks,” and “fanatics” to refer 
to men whose positions he was opposing. 

John 1:1 illustrates Luther’s preach- 
ing method. This opening verse of the 
Fourth Gospel is used by him as the 
starting point for a discourse on the 
Trinity with special emphasis on the 
second person of the Trinity, and then 
as an opportunity for speaking of his 
nature in terms of all the relevant Bibli- 
cal material. Thus, the content of “the 
Word” is drawn from reference to the 
Virgin birth and to. Paul’s statement in 
Galatians 4:4. He also refers to the his- 
tory of the controversy waged in the 
Church on the Divinity of Christ. 
Throughout this entire section there is 
no reference to the historical concept of 
“logos,” either from the Greek philo- 
sophical standpoint or from the point 
of view of Hebrew wisdom. Luther did, 
however, grasp the essential meaning of 
the concept. “Thus God, too, from all 
eternity has a Word, a speech, a thought, 
or a conversation with Himself in His 
divine heart, unknown to angels and 
men. This is called His Word” (p. 9). 

Several items referred to in his expo- 
sitions of Chapter 2 are particularly in- 
teresting. One is that he interprets the 
“brothers of Jesus’ to be really the 
“cousins” of Jesus. In an excursus on 
2:24 Luther reveals a very important 
attitude toward Church tradition. He 
spoke of the shock which had come to 
him, as well as many other serious stu- 
dents of the Word, upon examination of 
the views held by such pillars of the 
Church as Ambrose, Jerome, and Augus- 
tine. Luther confessed to having been 











thoroughly appalled by some of Augus- 

tine’s views. Luther insisted that “the 

Christian Church is fallible’ (p. 258). 

“Christ alone is infallible,’ was one of 

Luther's basic propositions. 

A clue to Luther's psychological 
make-up may be discovered throughout 
his sermons in his more than one hun- 
dred twenty-five references to the devil 
and in his excess of one hundred forty- 
two references to the Pope. Luther re- 
served for these two many of his most 
vivid expressions and the strongest ex- 
pressions of his wrath. 

Luther’s sermons were Biblical in the 
sense that he used Scripture to illustrate 
Scripture. Luther’s sermons were non- 
Biblical in this respect: The Biblical 
texts which he expounded were not 
treated specifically in their Biblical his- 
torical setting. Luther gave to the first 
four chapters of John an atmoshpere of 
the sixteenth century. A study of Luth- 
er’s sermons is valuable, however, in 
that it points out certain principles 
which he employed which are still valid. 

1. A recognition of the critical prob- 

lems of Scripture without minimiz- 

ing their importance, but at the 
same time not allowing them to 
stand in the way of faith. 

. A critical approach to ecclesiastical 
tradition. Twentieth century eccle- 
siastics would do well to be as 
critical. of Luther and Calvin as 
Luther was of Jerome and Augus- 
tine in recognizing their values 
and at the same time admitting 
their weaknesses and differences. 

. Importance of relating Biblical ma- 
terial to contemporary events. 

. The necessity of the use of vivid 
language which will kindle the 
imaginations of the listeners. 

This is a beautifully printed and 
bound volume. It holds a wealth of his- 
torical information on Luther and a few 
“preaching gems.” Some _ biographical 
information can be gleaned from these 
sermons as well since Luther did bring 
personal experiences into the pulpit. If 
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one, however, wishes to improve his 
preaching on the Fourth Gospel, one 
would do much better to study any 
number of books which have been pub- 
lished on the Gospel of John in the past 
fifteen years. 

— THOMAS BoOsLOOPER 


Paul’s Use of the Old Testament, 
by E. Earle Ellis, Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. vii-204. $3.00. 


Martin Luther once described the Old 
Testament as “the testament of Christ— 
a letter which he caused to be opened 
after his death and read and proclaimed 
in the light of the gospel.” One of the 
most ardent readers of this letter was 
Paul of Tarsus. But how did he read it? 
In the light of Hellenism, of contem- 
porary Judaism, or of the Gospel? Paul's 
Use of the Old Testament makes a 
strong case for the latter. 

Dr. Ellis begins with the complex na- 
ture and significance of Paul’s Old Tes- 
tament references. They not only appear 
in three distinct forms (quotations 
proper, intentional and casual allusions, 
dialectic and theological themes), but 
also in at least three texts. Some cita- 
tions follow the Hebrew, others the 
LXX, while still others diverge from 
both. With the help of Appendixes I 
and II, Dr. Ellis leads the reader through 
this intricate maze with a firm hand. 

Fully aware that recent Pauline studies 
have effectively rescued the Apostle 
from the Hellenists, our author procedes 
to disentangle him from contemporary 
Judaism. After examining a number of 
difficult passages (e.g., on The Priority 
of the Male in Creation, The Following 
Rock, The Seed of Abraham), Dr. Ellis 
concludes that Paul’s affinities with rab- 
binic exegesis are in peripheral areas 
and never reach the heart of his thought. 
To find the real meaning the Old Testa- 
ment has for him, one must go to Christ 
and the apostles. Thus, Chapter III 
shows Paul’s oneness with the other New 








Testament writers in his use of the Old 
Testament and the final chapter demon- 
strates how his own exegetical emphases 
and hermeneutical principles are primar- 
ily Christ-centered. 

Here is an impressive piece of con- 
servative scholarship, though surely over- 
documented for all but the specialist. 
Not every minister will care to plumb 
the depths of the problem with Dr. 
Ellis, but he will find in this book many 
valuable and illuminating insights into 
Pauline exegesis and theology. 

— Jags I. Cook 


Man in Nature and in Grace, by 
Stuart Barton Babbage, Grand Rap- 
ids: Wm. B, Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1957. Pp. 5-125. $1.50. 


Dr. Babbage is the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Principal of Ridley Col- 
lege in Melbourne, Australia. In his 
book he shows a wide acquaintance with 
the material in the fields of theology, 
philosophy, and English literature. Dr. 
Babbage is one of many conservative 
writers in the Pathway Book series 
which are now being published by the 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Company. “Pathway 
Books are designed to help teachers, stu- 
dents, preachers, and laymen keep them- 
selves informed on the important sub- 
jects and the crucial problems which 
confront the Christian church today.” 

The purpose of this particular book is 
“to show the way in which the Biblical 
doctrine of man clarifies and illumines 
our understanding of man and his prob- 
lems” (p. 5). Dr. Babbage begins with 
a statement of the Biblical doctrine of 
man with which all conservative Bibli- 
cal students would agree and contrasts 
it with the doctrine of man as it is 
found in classical culture, Christian 
thought, contemporary politics, modern 
existentialism, and English literature. 
The last chapter, which is a survey of 
modern man’s attitude toward death, 
appears in digest form in Christianity 
Today, Vol. 12, No. 9 (February, 
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1958). There is much helpful material 
and information in the book, especially 
in the chapters on existentialism and 
English literature. 

The book, however, has a basic flaw 
throughout. Dr. Babbage admits with 
Nathaniel Micklem in The Theology of 
Politics that “I have written nothing 
learned or original or technical. I am a 
plagiarist, a popularizer,...” (p. 5). 
A reader may wish that every author 
make that kind of candid confession, 
for the writer of Ecclesiastes also said, 
‘ ... there is nothing new under the 
sun” (1.9). But, a reader also has the 
right to expect an author to digest his 
material more carefully. The book is an 
endless series of quotations. The quota- 
tions from sources may be excusable, al- 
though they are often too long, but there 
are many, far too many, direct quota- 
tions from secondary sources. In addi- 
tion, the quotations are in small, fine 
print, which makes reading difficult and 
tedious. The author reveals very little 
originality in the conclusions he reaches 
or in the presentation of all his ma- 
terials. His style of writing is heavy 
and dull. The book succeeds in its pur- 
pose but fails to present the material in- 
terestingly and clearly. 

—ELTon J. BRUINS 


Thy Word Is Truth, by Edward 
J. Young, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 
Pp. 287. $3.50. 


Dr. Young rightly comprehends the 
crucial nature of the doctrine of inspira- 
tion. His purpose is to defend verbal 
inspiration. He has designed the book 
not as a technical treatise, but rather 
for laymen, as well as for ministers. 
The author is especially concerned with 
the latest theological trends, which speak 
more highly of the Bible than did the 
“modernists” of a generation ago, but 
who yet stand in strong opposition to 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration. 

The important question is: What does 











the Bible say of its own inspiration? The 
word translated inspiration in the sig- 
nificant passage II Tim. 3:16 is theo- 
pneustos, which literally means “breathed 
out.” If the Scriptures were breathed 
forth from the mouth of God, they must 
be free from error. Dr. Young also dis- 
cusses other pertinent texts, thereby 
demonstrating that the Bible teaches 
verbal inspiration. He then asks the 
significant question: If we cannot trust 
what the Bible says about itself, how 
can we trust what it teaches concerning 
anything else? 

The author emphasizes the idea that 
inspiration only extends to the original 
manuscripts, and that our present copies 
contain errors and difficulties which we 
must honestly face. However, our copies 
are remarkably accurate and therefore 
reliable. He vigorously denies the idea 
of mechanical dictation, but also denies 
the theory that since God used human 
instruments the result contains imper- 
fections. 

Dr. Young spends two chapters defin- 
ing what he means by inerrancy. He fur- 
ther defines his position by saying, “All 
that it involves is that in the original 
manuscripts we have the language which 
God wished us to have” (p. 118). Sev- 
eral types of errors charged to the 
Scriptures by opponents of this position 
are considered. Apparent contradictions 
in several parallel passages are ex- 
plained. All Scripture is not to be in- 
terpreted literally, but rather in the 
sense that the writer intended. The au- 
thor also gives a valuable study of the 
way in which the New Testament au- 
thors quoted the Old Testament. 

“An honest and inquiring soul will 
of course be troubled by some of the 
problems which are met in the study of 
Scripture,” states Dr. Young (p. 165), 
but one need not therefore jump to the 
conclusion that there were errors in the 
originals. 

The author admits that he approaches 
the Bible with the pre-supposition of 
Christian theism; however, he makes a 
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very good point when he says that the 
higher critic also has his presuppositions. 
Wellhausen’s position is considered, and 
it is shown how archeology has under- 
mined its foundations. 

in a discussion of some modern 
views of the Bible, Dr. Young points 
out that while these exhibit considerable 
variations, they have a common rootage 
in the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. 
Many modern Biblical scholars claim 
that we must maintain the “gains” of 
critical scholarship while paying greater 
attention to the theological message of 
the Bible, but the author demonstrates 
that this position is inconsistent. He 
points out that it is impossible to use 
the Bible as an authority without using 
proof texts, while, of course, the texts 
must never be wrested from their con- 
texts. The author also tilts against the 
modern idea that the Bible is not a 
completed revelation. He concludes with 
the point that our view of the Bible is 
of such tremendous significance because 
the message of salvation comes to us 
through the Bible, so that doubts cast 
on the Bible undermine the certainty of 
our salvation. 

Dr. Young’s book renders a distinct 
service to evangelical Christianity. It 
rightfully raises a warning finger to 
those who, seeing that the ‘new ortho- 
doxy’’ has dealt severe blows to liberal- 
ism, therefore fail to recognize the seri- 
ous differences between the latest theol- 
ogy and traditional orthodoxy. By clear- 
ly defining his position, he clears up 
many misunderstandings regarding the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration. His dis- 
cussion of specific problems is also very 
helpful. While the reviewer agrees with 
the author that the original manuscripts 
contained the very words God wanted 
them to contain and therefore were in- 
errant, he is not entirely satisfied with a 
definition of inspiration which can only 
be applied to originals which we do 
not possess, and must be denied the 
reasonably accurate translations which 
we do possess. The preacher in the pas- 

















torate should also be able to hold up 
his King James Bible, and while he 
realizes the inaccuracies of translation, 
say, “Here is the inspired living Word 
of God, read it and obey it.” In other 
words, while we agree with Dr. 
Young’s technical definition of inspira- 
tion which applies only to the originals, 
we also feel the need of a broader defini- 
tion which can also be applied to the 
translations which we actually use. 
— Harry Buls 


Responsible Protestantism, by Ce- 
cil De Boer, Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1957. Pp. v-247. $3.50. 


This book of twenty chapters consists 
of papers and lectures given by the late 
Dr. De Boer, professor of Philosophy at 
Calvin College, during the years 1947- 
1955. All but two of the articles, namely 
‘The Language of Faith” and ‘‘The Logic 
of Faith,” appeared in the Calvin Forum 
during those years. The latter two arti- 
cles were published in the Reformed 
Journal more recently. The articles were 
compiled and edited by the late Henry 
Zylstra who a little over a year after 
the death of Dr. De Boer followed his 
friend and colleague in death. While 
the several essays do not propose to fol- 
low a logical pattern, there is a certain 
rhythm and unity of thought about them 
which makes it a great book. We can be 
thankful for a book which so clearly 
and strongly sets forth the Reformed 
life and world view. 

As the title suggests, Protestantism 
has an important role to play in the 
culture of today. The question is, what is 
that role? Is it only to maintain our 
church program, to promote the cause 
of missions and to instruct people in 
the Scriptures? Is it only to declare a 
faith which we find expressed in the 
doctrinal standards of our church? Or 
do we have a larger responsibility in 
such areas as science (ch. 2 and 20), 
education (ch. 7), world peace (ch. 11), 
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ecumenicity (ch. 13), labor (ch. 17), 
the race problem (ch. 19), and others? 
In dealing with these problems the au- 
thor presents the Christian faith as it 
works or should work in society. He 
seeks to demonstrate that our faith must 
be a shared experience, and while the 
ultimate end of the Gospel is “the 
glory of God,” the proximate end is 
“the forming of a good man.” The 
Christian vocation must be found in 
terms of social renewal as well as in 
personal regeneration. 

Here is not a pietism and a quietism 
which separates itself from the realities 
of life. Here is not a ‘Social Gospel’ 
which in its zeal for social improvement 
loses sight of the great verities of the 
faith. Here is Christianity at its best, 
which with a firm faith in God’s reve- 
lation seeks to permeate the secular 
world with Christian principles and con- 
victions. The book makes clear that we 
are “the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world.” 

A careful study of the book, and it 
does require thought and study, will 
leave the reader with several impres- 
sions. 

1. It is very fair in its presentation 
of our present-day culture, and in its 
analysis of the Christian faith. For ex- 
ample it recognizes that science begins 
with a tentative and exploratory attitude 
in the realm of partial knowledge, and 
from there proceeds to discover new 
facts. As such it is not science and 
learning which is the enemy of religion, 
but it is the worship of things and the 
pride of life which makes people unwill- 
ing to believe. The element of mystery 
has its place in science as it does in 
religion, but to be valid testimony any 
new experience must be sharable. 

2. It shows a deep insight into the 
problems we face and will have to 
cope with in the future. For example, 
on the subject of “Church and State in 
a Secularized Society,” he speaks of the 
effects of the McCollum case and its 
implications and the drift of the nation 











away from its former cordial attitude 
toward religion. 

“From the Christian point of view the 
relation of church and state ought 
to be one of co-operation; that is to 
say, given a Christian political so- 
ciety, the relation between church and 
state would be one of co-operation. 

Unfortunately, as the result of our 

growing secularization in America, 
that relation is rapidly becoming one 
of mutual isolation. Whether this 
will ultimately develop into a relation 
of antagonism will depend in part 
upon how effectively the church can 
proclaim the gospel and thus prevent 
the total paganization of American 

political society” (p. 166). 

3. It is heart-searching. We are made 
to wonder whether our complacent at- 
titude has bogged down our Christiani- 
ty, so that we have apparently lost 
much of our leavening power, and have 
ceased to function as an effective influ- 
ence upon the course of human affairs. 
“One cannot but help to wonder whether 
this signifies the final falling away” 
(p. 90). There are other questions 
which disturb the reader. In the matter 
of race relations for example, are we 
changing our attitude because of a 
greater degree of Christian love, or are 
we becoming more polite toward other 
races because we have to be? 

4. It is challenging. Any book which 
provokes thought such as this one does, 
and which makes one humble before 
God, always sends one forth to find 
more effective ways of Christian ser- 
vice. The challenge is, “to be in an at- 
titude of prayer always and_ every- 
where,” “to function as the conscience 
of the nation,” to “engage in priestly 
behavior,’ “to enter upon an earned 
cultivation of personal godliness,”” and 
“to witness to the truth.’’ Reading this 
book will give one a new sense of Chris- 
tian responsibility and a challenge to 
work harder. 

— JOHN NIEUWSMA., 


Inspiration and Interpretation, 
edited by John W. Walvoord, 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B, Eerdmans 





Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. v-280. 
$4.50. 


A production of The Evangelical 
Theological Society, this volume, through 
a series of essays written by contempor- 
ary Fundamentalist scholars, attempts to 
set out views of the Bible and its in- 
spiration held by notable theologians 
past and present. They range from a 
study of Irenaeus’ views in the second 
century to those of Reinhold Niebuhr 
in our time. In between fall Augustine, 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Sanday, Row- 
ley, and Brunner. Dr. Carl F. H. Henry 
writes a concluding, summary essay. The 
essays are, for the most part, of high 
excellence, revealing thoroughgoing re- 
search and literary skill in presenting 
the results. 

Perhaps the special value of this book 
is that it brings up-to-date the sharp de- 
bate between orthodox and liberal Prot- 
estant on the nature of Biblical inspira- 
tion. The historical survey has the 
value of placing the orthodox views in 
the line of a noble tradition, and the 
review of the notions of contemporary 
thinkers serves not only to set out the 
latter’s thinking, but to make clear the 
great gulf separating it from traditional 
theology. The book thus has worth in 
the area of historical theology, whether 
one is prepared to accept the special 
argument of the authors or not. 

The “special argument” seems to be 
that a number of great theological fig- 
ures of the past believed the Bible to be 
verbally inspired. For the earlier think- 
ers, including Calvin and Luther, this 
amounts to saying that though they did 
not use the term “verbal inspiration,” 
what they did say, and the way they 
used the Bible, proves beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt that they believed in the 
doctrine nevertheless. However, there is 
a rather large difference between deal- 
ing with the Bible with the steady con- 
sciousness that it is, through and 
through, the very Word of God, with- 
out ever formalizing this conviction into 

















a structured doctrine, and having the 
same conviction and structuring it. In 
short, one can do full justice to the 
written Scriptures as the divinely inspir- 
ed Word without converting one’s atti- 
tude into structured dogma. That this 
was the case with the theologians indi- 
cated here can hardly be questioned, but 
the essayists make this transfer without 
discussing its validity. 

The writers further slip into the in- 
consistency of discriminating against 
those with whom they can not agree 
by asking of their views, “Is what they 
say true?” This would be all right if 
the same question were asked of those 
with whom they agree. For them the 
attitude seems to be, “They have said 
it; therefore it is true.” Little progress 
will be made in this debate until all 
views are measured by the same ques- 
tions. This volume would have been 
immeasurably improved if the essay- 
ists had honestly tried to answer, point 
by point, the many criticisms leveled 
against the orthodox positions. Sweep- 
ing dogmatic utterances serve only to 
confuse the issue. Aside from these few 
strictures, the reviewer recommends this 
volume as a task very well done. 


—ELTon M. EENIGENBURG 


St. Cyprian, The Lapsed, The 
Unity of the Catholic Church, 
translated and annotated by Maur- 
ice Bevenot, Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Press, 1957. Pp. 133. 
$2.75. 


This volume is No. 25 in the excel- 
lent series of “Ancient Christian Writ- 
ers’ now being published by the New- 
man Press. The editors of the series are 
Prof. Johannes Quasten of the Catholic 
University of America, and Prof. Jo- 
seph C. Plumpe of the Pontifical Col- 
lege Josephinum. To their credit it must 
be said that the published volumes have 
been of a very high order, representing, 
as they have, some of the finest of con- 





temporary Catholic scholarship. The vol- 
ume before us is characterized by the 
readability of the translation, the thor- 
oughness of documentation, and the lu- 
cidity of introduction marking its prede- 
cessors. 

The first treatise, The Lapsed, was 
Cyprian’s public address on the subject 
of those who had lapsed from the faith 
during the persecution under the Em- 
perior Decius in the mid-third century. 
Cyprian prescribed a long penance for 
those who had publicly renounced the 
faith. Cyprian’s denunciations fell es- 
pecially upon those who had resorted 
to subterfuges of one kind or another 
to escape penalty. The treatise is not 
without words of encouragement to 
those who are anxious to be restored 
to the Church’s fellowship. They are 
commended to the mercy of a forgiving 
God. The second treatise, The Unity of 
the Catholic Church, is of great impor- 
tance for the foundations of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiological theory. Cyprian 
was one of the first of the bishops not 
only to claim that the unity of the 
Church is to be found in the “union 
of the bishops among themselves,” but 
that the Bishop of Rome occupied a 
special place of eminence among the 
bishops. It is interesting that Cyprian’s 
treatise can be read in both ways: as 
implying the primacy of the see of 
Rome, or as not implying it. Catholics 
have little trouble doing the first; 
Protestants find Cyprian being much too 
generous toward the Bishop of Rome, 
yet not according him preeminence, ex- 
cept perhaps, among peers. 

— ELTON M. EENIGENBURG. 


Christ Be With Me, by Walter 
Russell Bowie, Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1958. Pp. 137. $1.75. 


This is a small pocket-size book of 
31 daily meditations and personal pray- 
ers. After each meditation there is a 
prayer for the morning, a single sen- 
tence from the Bible to be recalled 





throughout the day, and a prayer for 
the evening. 

Christ Be With Me expresses the 
search for daily divine companionship. 
The four words of the title were taken 
from the ancient “St. Patrick’s Hymn.” 
The unifying theme is “the recollection 
of Jesus—of what he said and what he 
was—and the realization that what 
Jesus gave to his first disciples, his 
living Spirit will give to us today.” 

The author has served as professor of 
practical theology and dean of students 
at Union Theological Seminary and as 
professor of homiletics at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary in Alexandria, 
and also as associate editor of The In- 
terpreter’s Bible. 

These meditations are well-written 
and some of the prayers are most beau- 
tifully expressed. There are many fine 
thoughts in this book to inspire the 
Christian, but I felt that something was 
missing. The meditations had beauty 
and loftiness, but for me, too many 
of them lacked warmth, simplicity, and 
the evangelical note. 

—J. RoBERT STEEGSTRA 


The Integrity of Preaching, by 
John Knox, Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. Pp. 95. $1.75. 


This is an excellent little book for 
any preacher to read. It sets forth the 
need of Biblical preaching and then 
makes some very worthy observations as 
to what such preaching should be like. 
The author is Professor of Sacred Liter- 
ature at Union Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Knox asserts that the mere use of 
a text, or even of biblical material, does 
not assure one of biblical preaching. 
Biblicai preaching must be concerned 
with the essential biblical ideas of God's 
nature, man’s need, redemption, etc. and 
especially with the central event of 
Christ. But it must also nourish the life 
of the church and in a real sense be a 
recurrence of the event of the revelation 
of God in Christ. This last thought is 
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especially provocative. What significance 
is given to preaching when you believe 
that “the God who acted in the events 
out of which the church arose acts 
afresh in the preacher's word!” (p. 22). 

Inexcusable is the preaching that has 
too little contact with either the first 
century or the twentieth. The author has 
a deep conviction of the relevance of the 
gospel to the contemporary scene. “Only 
authentically biblical preaching can be 
really relevant; only vitally relevant 
preaching can be biblical” (p. 27). The 
danger is that the preacher’s first ques- 
tion will be, “How can I use this text 
to help my people?” rather than, “What 
did this text originally mean?” The dis- 
cussion of the proper use of a text and 
the emphasis upon understanding the 
original sense is a wholesome reminder 
to any preacher of the Word. 

In this day when we often hear of the 
spiritual “illiteracy” of congregations, 
the minister is challenged to educate his 
people by dealing comprehensively over 
an extended time with the important 
themes of Christian faith and life. 

What a superb chapter there is on the 
personal character of preaching! ‘“The 
aim of the preparation is clear; it is a 
man prepared, not a sermon prepared. 
The sermon must be an element in the 
man’s own personal readiness for the 
occasion of preaching” (p. 67). The un- 
prepared preacher manifests a certain 
contempt for his hearers and is guilty of 
the grossest irreverence toward God. The 
final test of Christian preaching is: 
Does it really convey the saving action 
of God? 

Anyone who is striving to be a true 
preacher of the Word of God will find 
this excellent small volume to be read- 
ing that is inspirational, helpful, and 
corrective. 

— J. RoBERT STEEGSTRA 


Resources for Sermon Prepara- 
tion, by David A. MacLennan, 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957. Pp. 5-239. $3.75. 
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The author’s declared purpose for 
writing this book is more illuminating 
than the title. The latter could be mis- 
leading in that a prospective reader 
would look for this book as a source of 
materials in sermon preparation. Dr. 
MacLennan had no intention of pre- 
senting “packaged homilies’; rather, he 
is aware that Christian ministers have 
the inexhaustable resources of God's 
word but who may need help for “arid 
stretches on his homilectical pilgrim- 
age” (p. 7). What may be needed are 
some fruitful and varied ideas stirring 
the good expositor afresh to bring the 
Bread of Life to his auditors. 


The main effort of the author is con- 
centrated on presenting stimulating and 
thought-provoking topics and Scriptural 
references for the seven main divisions 
of the year ranging from Advent through 
what he describes as “Kingdomtide,” 
which includes Labor Sunday, Refor- 
mation and Thanksgiving Sunday. His 
particular denominational emphases on 
certain Sundays is evident, but he has 
not neglected other important themes 
which should be touched upon at various 
times. However, he has placed special 
emphasis on the great events of Christ- 
mas, Holy Week and Easter. 


One receives the impression that the 
author’s approach to homiletics is large- 
ly topical but he has not neglected the 
emphasis on expository preaching. A 
good illustration of that is shown in his 
treatment for a sermon after Easter (p. 
144ff). Nevertheless, he does not seem 
to concentrate on a text or passage for 
his theme (which is usually set forth in 
topic form) and the divisions. It is a 
topical but Biblical approach. The text 
may furnish the topic, the divisions are 
secured from the topic and the support- 
ing thoughts and Biblical references are 
not designed to exegete the text as 
much as illuminate the topic (e.g. “On 
Eagle’s Wings” p. 23). His work is not 
as suggestive for textual or paragraph 
exposition. The open minded expositor 
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can take the suggestions and use them 
accordingly. 

Furthermore, his topical method is 
shown by his problem approach. Dr. 
MacLennan makes one conscious of hav- 
ing the sermon related to the problems 
of the people in “what they need and 
not what they want” (p. 64). His stim- 
ulating and thought provoking ideas are 
presented and then related to Scripture. 
The reader may wish to reverse that 
procedure. 

Certain themes are predominant; 
others should possibly be emphasized. 
His Scriptural buttressing may be ques- 
tioned in some instances. 

The author has adhered to his pur- 
pose. The reader is kept from the vice 
of using the sermon of another because 
he presents the suggestive ideas which 
need good study as far as the Scriptures 
are concerned in order to properly clothe 
them. These are thoughts for the “arid 
stretches” in the great task of proclaim- 
ing God’s word. There may be diffe:- 
ences of opinion on the procedures used 
but the author has presented old and 
new ideas that may help to instill fresh- 
ness, new zeal and earnestness into our 
“homilectical pilgrimage.” 

— NEAL J. Mot 


Were You There?, by Erich H. 
Heintzen, Saint Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1958, Pp. 7-77. 
$1.50. 


Each year our Lutheran brethren pro- 
duce a good deal of devotional and theo- 
logical material for the Lenten Season 
and Passion Week which one finds 
strangely lacking in our own circle. 
In the best of this tradition, appears this 
small paper-back volume containing nine 
“Sermons For Lent and Easter,” first 
delivered by the author for a series of 
special midweek Lenten services. 

His purpose is “to try to erase as 
much as possible the idea of actors and 
audience as we consider the Passion, 
and to see ourselves involved as patti- 








cipants in the divine drama. For what 
we see is really the acting out of the 
drama of the world’s redemption, and 
«that includes us all” (p.16). To achieve 
this purpose, the author asks a series of 
questions in these messages centered 
around the theme “Were You There?” 
Thus, we find chapter headings such 
as these: “Were you there when he 
was betrayed?” “Were you there when 
he was denied?” “Were you there when 
he was crucified ?”’ 

By reading these messages, one be- 
comes painfully aware of the fact that 
he was “there” in a very real way when 
our Lord experienced these things in 
the last days of his earthy life. To this 
extent, the author has achieved his 
purpose in the always difficult endeavor 
to communicate Scriptural truth so that 
it is relevant and contemporary to twen- 
tieth century men and women. 

From a homiletical point of view 
these messages are well-suited to the 
occasion for which they were written, 
being somewhat shorter in length than 
a Sunday morning sermon. Each chap- 
ter is preceded by the Scriptural pass- 
age upon which it is based, and the 
messages are all thoroughly Biblical in 
content. Not much illustrative material 
is used from sources outside the Bible, 
nor is the author's style something new 
or different. 

The chief value of the book is devo- 
tional, in making plain the relevance 
of the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to our time. As such, it speaks to each 
one of us. 

—RODERIC JACKSON 


Our Marching Orders in Evan- 
gelism, by J. Clyde Yates, New 
York: The American Press, 1957. 
Pp. 152. $2.75. 


The value of this book is enhanced 
by the fact that it is written out of the 
personal experience and faithful minis- 
try of a leading pastor-evangelist, who 
has led his people in an effective pro- 
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gram of evangelism. The book, there- 
fore, grows out of actual practice. Here 
a faithful, consecrated man of God 
shares his convictions. 

The book is a dynamic presentation 
of those sound Biblical principles upon 
which all evangelical activity must be 
based. It is true to the Scripture. The 
texts used are always entirely appropri- 
ate. The outline of the book is clear 
and concise. The illustrations used are 
apt and to the point. 

The book is an exposition of the 
why’s and wherefore’s of evangelism and 
is divided into five parts. The first part 
presents: “‘Christ’s Absolute Authority” 
for the evangelical program. Here the 
author calls attention to: “The Power- 
ful, Personal and Perpetual Authority 
of Christ.” The second part focuses at- 
tention upon: “An Abiding Adequacy.” 
Here the reader is reminded of the fact 
that we have: “An Adequate Message, 
Method and Motive’ for the accom- 
plishment of our mission. The third part 
suggests: “The Appropriate Activity.” 
Here means are suggested for: ‘‘Bring- 
ing People To Christ”—"Building Con- 
verts In Christ’ and ‘Sending Out The 
Saved For Christ.” The fourth part calls 
attention to: “The Available Agency.” 
Here we are reminded of the fact that 
the messengers must be: “Redeemed 
Persons,” “‘Regenerated Persons,” and 
“A Revived People.” The fifth and final 
section deals with: “The Utmost Urgen- 
cy” and points up: “The Urgency of 
Need, Numbers and Time.” 

Here is a book that provides inspir- 
ation and practical help in evangelism. 
It throws light upon the path and indi- 
cates the way we are to walk and work. 
It impresses us with the fact that we 
do have: “OUR MARCHING ORDERS 
IN EVANGELISM.” 

— JAcoB PRINS 


Pastoral Prayers for the Church 
Year, by Samuel J. Schmiechen, 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 
Pp. 7-144. $2.00. 








Public prayer ought to be one of the 
high moments when God’s people gather 
for worship. The average minister soon 
discovers that the part of the worship 
service in which it is most difficult for 
him to remain resourceful is in the of- 
fering of the prayers. This is not sur- 
prising since an average worship service 
calls for a minimum of four prayers. 

Dr. Schmiechen has done the parish 
minister a real service in the writing and 
publishing of this volume. I would not 
recommend the reading of these or of 
other prayers verbatim. Rather, let the 
minister read these prayers for the en- 
richment of his own spiritual life. In 
so doing he will find new ideas and 
new expressions for his own use as he 
leads his congregation in prayer. 

The book contains prayers for varied 
days and services. Invocations, Confes- 
sion of Sins, Prayers of Intercession, 
Offertory Prayers, Prayers for the 
Church Year and Special Days. There is 
also an Index with the subjects for 
prayer listed alphabetically. 

These prayers are marked for the 
most part by genuine spirituality, sensi- 
tiveness, reverence and gracious expres- 
sion. Those who use this volume will 
feel the leading of the Holy Spirit as 
their hearts are lifted up to God. 

— Henry A. Mouw 


Under the Steeple, by Gabriel 
and Dorothy Fackre, New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1957. Pp. 7-128. 
$2.00. 


This husband and wife team have 
written a lively and exciting book which 
is unique in its field. Using each phrase 
of the child’s finger game as the sub- 
ject for a chapter, the authors present 
the nature and the mission of the 
church in terms of its people. 

The first chapter, “This Is The 
Church” shows the church as it exists 
for its members. On the “Underside” 
of the church, members are divided into 
several clans, each of which considers 
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the entire church in relationship to it- 
self—The Pulpit Clan, The Communion 
Table Clan, The Classroom Clan, The 
Fellowship Hall Clan, The Scout Room 
Clan. As if that were not sufficient each 
of these clans is again divided into two 
groups, each with its own ideals, goals 
and desires. No wonder that ministers 
have “‘battle fatigue’ ! 

In the second chapter “This Is The 
Steeple” there is a presentation of the 
steeple of the church in relation to 
what our lives should be in relation to 
God. “As a clan becomes reconciled to 
its King, it must follow through on the 
horizontal level by overcoming its es- 
trangement from its neighbors. The will 
to obey Christ must express itself in the 
will to destroy the barriers the clan has 
erected” (p. 81). 

“Open The Doors” is an appeal that 
the members of the church must open 
the doors of their hearts and of the 
church in order to let Christ come in. 
The Kingly Christ alone is capable of 
correcting and completing the otherwise- 
competing clans. 

In the last chapter ‘See All The Peo- 
ple” the authors present a plea for 
Christian unity and for the participation 
of all the people in the task of making 
Christ known. On the local level that 
means that the clans close the ranks of 
distrust and separation and band _to- 
gether for the glory of Christ. 

— Henry A. Mouw 


The Christian Educator's File, by 
Violet C. Carlson, Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1954. Pp. 367. $5.95. 


The Christian Educator's File is a 
helpful booklet intending to teach the 
value of a well organized file: contain- 
ing necesary materials which can be lo- 
cated when needed. In addition it con- 
tains a wealthy accumulation of prac- 
tical and helpful material for all types 
of church workers. 

The primary value of the booklet is 
to be found in the considerable number 














of topics and ideas covered. Miss Carl- 
son has condensed her own file, which 
is evidently a voluminous one, and pub- 
lished it in this booklet. There are four 
divisions: I. Age Group Characteristics. 
II. The Church and Its Agencies. III. 
Materials For These Agencies. IV. Vo- 
cabulary, Index and Source Materials. 

In the first division, the characteris- 
tics of each age group are covered from 
the nursery child to old age. This is 
done briefly, of course, but nevertheless 
very helpfully, stressing the physical, 
mental, social and spiritual characteris- 
tics of each age group and forming a 
ready reference for teachers. Interspersed 
between these characteristics are quota- 
tions and poems pertinent to each age 
group. This is a helpful section, especial- 
ly for a teacher without too much train- 
ing in such insights. 

Section two deals with the church and 
its agencies. Such subjects. are delineated 
as the purpose of the church, considera- 
tions in beginning a new church, plan- 
ning for a new church building, sample 
church constitutions, pastoral relations, 
personnel and committees, church eti- 
quette, and church behaviour. Here again 
are many helpful hints which can be 
adapted for one’s own personal use by 
each church worker. In addition, the 
various agencies of the church are set 
forth with suggestions as to how they 
can be properly organized and used as 
adjuncts to the church in its evangelis- 
tic mission. Such agencies as the summer 
camp, the choir, the home, the Sunday 
School, the Training Union, the Week- 
day Bible School, and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society are well covered. 

Section three deals with the materials 
that can be used in the programs of the 
above named agencies. Everything from 
the Bible to recreational activities, from 
the cults to missionary programs is cov- 
ered. There is a real wealth of sugges- 
tive material here and many fine hints 
for organization and presentation. Al- 
most every agency of the church can 
find something helpful on these pages. 
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In summary, this is a fine and helpful 
booklet which would be useful in every 
church. One criticism is that it is poorly 
bound. The pages break loose each time 
one is turned. If used extensively, it 
would be almost impossible to keep the 
book together. Again, many of the top- 
ics are covered inadequately. This is to 
be expected as it is only a file and not 
an exhaustive treatise on any subject. It 
gives ideas but many of them require 
much more study, development and am- 
plification, It is practical and because 
it covers such a wide range of subjects 
it has some suggestion for almost every 
problem that confronts a busy pastor or 
church worker. 

— JOHN Hains 


The Secret of Radiant Christian 
Living, by Simon Blocker, Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1957. Pp 111. $2.00. 


The whole book is flavored with the 
lilt of the poet, rather than by the stern 
syllogism of the logician. In the very 
introduction we read: “God’s better 
bread is so tasty and satisfying that im- 
pulse comes to pass it around and offer 
comrades in faith partnership in experi- 
enced grace. Flashes come and light is 
genial, making for brotherliness. What 
is written is written in benediction; 
bread of truth being joined in holy wed- 
lock to prayerful wish, in hope that 
readers may see God's table and God’s 
bounty, and receive anointing and the 
cup of His salvation.” 

The unique thing about the book is 
that each chapter is introduced by a very 
apt quotation from some famous writer. 

The poems preceding each chapter 
are classics in themselves, and reveal the 
outpouring of the trusting, loving heart 
of a dedicated servant of God. 

The titles are arresting indeed and 
the content of the chapter warrants the 
commanding title. 

Here are a few examples: “The Chris- 
tian in Wonderland,” ‘Commanding 




















God’s Gifts,” “A Christian’s Who's 
Who,” ‘Partners With God’ and “God 
Is His Own Interpreter.” 


For people in the hour of trial, the 
chapter on “God Is His Own Interpre- 
ter’ is one of the most comforting in 
the book. One can feel the soothing 
power of ‘The Balm of Gilead,” as one 
reads: “God wants to be trusted. God 
deserves to be trusted. God insists on 
being trusted. God does everything pos- 
sible to win a person’s trust. God has 
done so much to get souls to trust Him, 
that it seems to many too good to be 
true.” 


The chapter on ‘Facing Crises With 
Christ” is a close second in choice for 
bringing serenity and calmness in the 
hour of trial. The chapter begins with 
an apt quotation from H. W. Beecher: 
“Difficulties are God’s errands; and 
when we are sent upon them we should 
esteem it a proof of God’s confidence— 
as a compliment from him.” In this 
chapter he discusses Paul’s assignment 
of Titus to Crete. 

What a great encouragement to every 
Christian worker comes from this declar- 
ation: “Titus found that when a man 
works for God in a hard place, God 
works with him and in him. He entered 
by faith and obedience into a more 
radiant and efficient life. He discovered 
that his work was not fruitless. Things 
began to happen. Weak Christians be- 
came strong. Bad men became good. 
Crete was a terrible place, but it be- 
came a better place through the work 
of Titus.” 

The author prefaces his chapter on 
“Partners With God,” with a challeng- 
ing quotation from Phillips Brooks: “‘It 
is good for us to think that no grace or 
blessing is truly ours till we are aware 
that God has blessed someone else with 
it through us.” 

A book written by a man whose radi- 
ant face evidences the ‘Christian Joy” 
which is in his heart, would not be 
complete without a chapter on the 








“Sources of Christian Joy” with which 
he closes the book. 

When preparing an evangelistic ser- 
mon, one could not do better than to 
read the chapter on “What Shall I Do 
With Jesus?” and “The One, Only 
Saviour.” 

For source material in preparing a 
sermon for ‘“Mother’s Day,” be sure to 
read his chapter on ““The Old Fashioned 
Mother.” 

For a message to the bereaved, one 
will find real Christian consolation in 
his chapter on: “Christ and Christian 
Destiny,” as he deals with the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 

— Harry HorrFs 


The Lord’s Prayer, by Henry 
Bast, Grand Rapids: The Church 
Press, 1957. Pp. 9-71. $1.50. 


There are numerous books explaining 
the Lord’s Prayer. This one by Henry 
Bast is surely one.of the better ones. 
The approach is not new and the ex- 
planations are those generally accepted 
by evangelical Christianity; however, 
the orderly presentation of the material, 
the simple and direct language used, 
and the pointed illustrations all help to 
bring the subject matter clearly before 
the reader. Because the sermons were 
originally written for the radio broad- 
cast Temple Time, they do not suffer 
from some of the common faults found 
when sermons which have been preached 
to an individual congregation are put 
into print. 

The sermon structure is very easy to 
follow. Here and there one might desire 
that the skeleton wasn’t quite so visible 
and that a little more explanation had 
been given. However, on the whole, 
though the outline is clearly visible it 
does not detract from the sermon 
thought. 

Just why the author omits a sermon 
on the closing doxology of the prayer 
is not stated. Since the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism includes it as part of the prayer, 











I would think that it ought to be in- 
cluded in this study. It would bring the 
book, as it does the prayer, to a more 
fitting close. 


— CHESTER J. DrooG 


New Proof Texts for the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, edited by Jean A. 
Vis, Grand Rapids: Reformed Pub- 
lications, 1957. Pp, 1-70. $.85. 

This little booklet is, as its name im- 
plies, The Heidelberg Catechism with 
some new proof texts. In most cases 
these texts are to the point and substan- 
tiate very clearly the truth under dis- 
cussion in the question and answer in 
the catechism. Naturally, it would be 
impossible to list every text in which 
the truth is taught and occasionally one 
might recall even a better one than the 
one given. An example might be Ques- 
tion 124, which discusses the third pe- 
tition of the Lord’s Prayer. To empha- 
size the need of God’s children doing 
God’s will one might also include Mat- 
thew 7:21 and 12:50. However, on the 
whole I am sure that this edition will 
prove much more satisfactory than any- 
thing now in print. 

Besides the new proof texts another 
desirable feature of the booklet is that 
it quotes from the American Standard 
Version. Then too there is much mod- 
ernization of obsolete expressions which 
is good; however, it could have been 
carried even further. For example, I 
would like to have had the old forms 
of “Thee, Thy, Thou, and Thine” 
changed to the pronouns in use today. 

An addition to the booklet that I 
would like to see is that of an index of 
the Scripture verses. That would make 
it possible to use the booklet in still 
another way. Thus if one were studying 
a verse of Scripture and would like to 
know if the truth contained in it was 
found in the catechism, he could quick- 
ly look it up. I would certainly strong- 


ly recommend such an index for any 
further printings. 
— CHESTER J. DRooG 


Christ and Your Job, by Alfred 
P. Klausler, St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1956. Pp. 143. 
$1.50. 


In a day of mechanization and auto- 
mation which reduces man to a sec- 
ondary role, seemingly as a lesser part 
of its operating genivs, how does twen- 
tieth century man retain any sense of 
dignity, worth, purpose or mission in 
life. This predicament of modern man 
is the problem with which the author 
grapples. The key or solution to the 
problem is found in II Pet. 1:10 “Set 
your minds then on endorsing by your 
conduct the fact that God has called and 
chosen you” (Phillips). Protestantism, 
as an historic movement, placed a high 
valuation on the common life and labor. 
This concept and definition of vocation 
has been in the main lost. For in our 
era, even as in pre-Reformation days we 
have allowed inadvertently or imple- 
mented consciously a revival of a false 
diochotomy, which makes the task and 
purpose of the “minister” in ‘full time 
service’’—superior to that of the other 
vocations. The author contends, and 
rightly so, that this is unscriptural and 
robs the “clock puncher’” of his needed 
incentive in believing that this day, 
while at work, he can add to the glory 
of God by discharging properly his day's 
responsibility. The ‘unhappy man,” 
which includes many who bear the name 
Christian, can be the recipient of con- 
stantly expanding horizons if once he 
catches the vision of Christ in his job. 

This thought-provoking, small but po- 
tent book, should be, may be an impetus 
to a more Biblical presentation of the 
worth of all work in God’s sight. 

— CHAS. VANDER BEEK 
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